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THE COVER—President Reagan, on behalf of 
the American people, thanks our Good 
Neighbor to the North—Canada. He presents a 
special Congressional gold medal, on June 16, 
to Kenneth Taylor, former Canadian envoy in 
Iran, whose “noble and heroic effort” helped six 
U.S. diplomats escape to the United States last 
year. This was the “one happy chapter” in the 
444-day hostage crisis, Mr. Reagan said. (White 
House photo by Bill Fitz- Patrick) 





Letters to 
the Editor 


Two-barreled reply 


TROY, ALA. 
DEAR SIR: 

Two letters in your May issue 
simply cry out for replies. 

Ambassador Poullada’s sugges- 
tion for an international treaty pro- 
viding for the “quarantine” of states 
guilty of taking diplomats as 
hostages sounds just fine in ladies’ 
club circles, and is certainly well- 
motivated, but in terms of prac- 
ticality it sounds like Wilson at Ver- 
sailles. There is no need in this letter 
to write a scenario of what happens 
when this treaty, assuming that it 
could be drawn up and universally 
approved, runs into an actual case 
wherein the kidnapping state is one 
“struggling for liberation” and the 
kidnappees are “imperialists.” Any ex- 
perienced Foreign Service officer can 
compose his own, complete with a 
suitable cast of characters. States 
carry out treaties when, and to the 
extent that, it is in their security and 
welfare and ideological interests to do 
so. Thus it has been and thus it 
always will be. A revolutionary Iran 
will never lack for helpers and sup- 
porters. 

Dr. Fringer’s note bemoaning 
tourist-class air travels by ambas- 
sadors of the United States brought 
back fond memories of being seen off 
at the airport by local officials who 
watched in amazement as I cheerfully 
said good-bye and headed for the 
tourist-class rear entrance to the 
plane, nodding pleasantly at the AID 
stenographer who crossed my path 
headed for the first-class front 
entrance of the same plane. Unlike 
Dr. Fringer, however, I always con- 
sidered it a huge joke. I found that I 
arrived at any destination short of one 
halfway round the globe precisely the 
same inadequate official no matter 
which door I came out of. There may 
be arguments for sending senior 

—(Continued on Page 70) 
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Combatting Terrorism 


‘Terrorists. . .can expect no concessions from us’ 
Administration policy is set forth at Senate hearing 


On June 10 Richard T. Kennedy, 
under secretary for management, ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The hearing opened 
with this statement by Chairman 
Charles H. Percy (R.-Ill.): 


7 IS THE FIRST opportunity the 
committee has had to discuss with 
the administration its announced in- 
tention to make terrorism a principal 
concern of its foreign policy. In 
welcoming the former American 
hostages in Iran to the White House, in 
January, President Reagan declared: 
“Let terrorists be aware that, when the 
rules of international behavior are 
violated, our policy will be one of swift 
and effective retribution.” 

The following day, Alexander 
Haig, at his first news conference as 
Secretary of State, made the following 
statement: “Internationa! terrorism will 
take the place of human rights in our 
concern because it is the ultimate abuse 
of human rights.” 

The purpose of this hearing is to 
begin to explore with the administration 
how such statements might be trans- 
lated into effective policy and programs 
for dealing with the terrorist problem. 


* * * 


Mr. Kennedy was the first witness. 
Excerpts from his testimony follow: 

This administration is taking firm 
and purposeful action to counter ter- 
rorism. We have publicly put terrorists 
on notice that they can expect no con- 
cessions from us. We will not pay 
ransom or release prisoners. We will not 
bargain for the release of hostages. We 
hope other governments will demon- 
strate similar firmness, and we are 
actively encouraging them in this direc- 
tion. Governments which engage in or 
actively support acts of terrorism 
against us can expect a rapid and certain 
response. We will use all appropriate 
resources at our disposal, be they diplo- 
matic, political, economic, or military, 
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Under Secretary Kennedy. (Photo by David 
M. Humplrey, Visual Services) 


to respond to such acts of international 
intimidation and extortion. 

This administration has taken a 
number of concrete steps to enhance our 
ability to prevent terrorist incidents and 
to manage those incidents which occur. 
Early in the new administration, Secre- 
tary Haig instituted an interdepart- 
mental group on terrorism and 
instructed it to carry out an intensive 
review of our counterterrorist policies 
and programs. This review has focused 
upon embassy security, contingency 
planning and incident management, 
training, and international initiatives. 

Because attacks on our embassies 
take place with alarming frequency, we 
have both continued the Department’s 
Security Enhancement Program, to 
address the threat of mob violence and 
large-scale attack against our Foreign 


Service missions, and stepped up our 
security program to deal with other 
threats. Using the funds provided by 
Congress, we are focusing expert 
attention on the protection of the staff at 
our overseas facilities. We are con- 
structing safehavens in our embassies 
and consulates, improving building- 
access controls, installing nonlethal 
denial systems, and concentrating on 
other life safety measures. We are also 
implementing programs for the protec- 

tion of national security information. © 
We have established a special office, the 
Special Program and Liaison Staff, 
within the State Department to manage 
all facets of this program. [The office is 
in the Bureau of Administration; it is 
headed by George Jenkins.] Recently I 
attended a conference in Panama of 
security officers from all Latin Amer- 
ican posts. We discussed all aspects of 
embassy security in the region, including 
the special security enhancement pro- 
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gram. 

The Department has already 
conducted comprehensive security 
enhancement surveys at 25 most 
seriously threatened posts. Major 
construction is about to begin in San 
Salvador, and other construction 
projects have been started at a number 
of other posts. Further major construc- 
tion work will be contracted and begun 
within the next several months. In addi- 
tion, since September 1980, the Depart- 
ment has funded security requirements 
amounting to over $20 million at some 
116 Foreign Service posts. 

However, even with the most ap- 
propriate security measures, we will not 
be able to prevent every act of terrorism 
directed against us. We have therefore 
developed a systematic program of con- 
tingency planning and preparedness 
testing, both in Washington and in the 
field, to upgrade our readiness and to 
ensure that we are not caught unaware 
and unprepared in a future terrorist 
attack. 

In order to make certain that we 
are able to react effectively in any future 
Tehran-type or other terrorist incident, 
we have— 

—Made certain that our embassies 
and consulates have contingency plans 
for dealing with terrorist incidents. 
These include hostage and _ hijacking 
plans. 

—Asked all our embassies to work 
out special coordination and mutual 
help procedures with our closest allies. 

—Instructed all ambassadors to 
review their internal defense plans, par- 
ticularly command and control proce- 
dures for the use of lethal force. We have 
encouraged them to hold regular drills 
of these procedures. 

—Authorized all our missions to 
inform host governments of our policy 
in hostage events—particularly the no- 
concession aspects of that policy—and 
to urge governments to adopt a similar 
stance. 

—Instituted an expanded two-day 
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course on “Coping with Violence 
Abroad.” This course, which includes 
segments on hostage survival, bomb 
recognition, and residential security 
(among other topics), is required for all 
State, AID and ICA personnel assigned 
overseas, and we have strongly urged 
other agencies whose personnel are 
assigned to our Overseas missions to 
have those employees attend the course. 
It is designed to enable our personnel to 
make an individual contribution to the 
deterrence of terrorism through security 
awareness, and to prepare them for the 
personal trauma of victimization by ter- 
rorists should they be attacked. The 
course has met with a favorable reaction 
from those who have taken it. I would 
be happy to invite members of this com- 
mittee or staff to attend the course as 
observers should you think it useful. 

We are undertaking urgent efforts 
to upgrade our lookout and forged 
document identification procedures at 
our overseas posts and ports of entry. 
These systems were designed to screen 
out customs and immigration violators. 
We are modifying them to enable us to 
detect terrorists who might attempt to 
enter the United States. . . 

In an effort to improve manage- 
ment and resource utilization in the 
counter-terrorism and security areas, 
the Department is considering alterna- 
tive organizational arrangements. The 
Secretary and the deputy secretary 
already have directed that the Office for 
Combatting Terrorism report directly 
to me as the under secretary for 
management. This means that planning 
and policy, as reflected in the counter- 
terrorism office, and the resources for 
response to threats represented in the 
security office, will both be under single 
jurisdiction. We are now looking at 
ways in which we may further integrate 
these activities with a view to enhance 
our capability to identify and respond to 
the terrorist threat. As our deliberations 
go forward, we will keep the committee 
informed. . . 


** * 


In the questioning that followed, 
Senator Glenn (D.-O.) returned to the 
statement: “We will not bargain for the 
release of hostages.” Mr. Kennedy 
explained: 

Let me just say precisely what the 
policy is and precisely what we are try- 
ing to get others to do, and then let me 
come back to the difference between 
dialogue and bargaining: 

First, there is an absolute commit- 
ment to resist terrorist blackmail. 

Secondly, there will be no payment 
of ransom for the release of prisoners. 
There will be no negotiation on sub- 
stantive demands. There will be discus- 
sion and dialogue on humanitarian 
questions. . .We will use the full range of 
diplomatic, economic and military re- 
sponses as are appropriate to the situa- 
tion. 

We will support the host govern- 
ment’s responsibility under interna- 
tional law to protect American citizens, 
and we put that forward as a basic 
proposition with all nations. We are 
encouraging actively other governments 
to adopt firm policies along these exact 
lines. 

Now, as to our not having any dis- 
cussions, of course we will have discus- 
sions. After all, discussion in a hostage 
situation may well be the way in which, 
as is often the case, the hostage-takers 
recognize the folly of their own 
situation. So long as they understand 
there is no way out of it, then the longer 
one has a chance to discuss the issue, to 
talk with them; not the substance, but to 
continue discussion to find out their 
own interests and their own concerns, 
not with any intent to offer any conces- 
sions, but rather simply to carry the 
matter forward, the more likely it is that 
the situation then reaches a resolution 


and release. That happens regularly. 
** * 


Later, Senator Percy said: 
I would pick up again on Senator 
Glenn’s point. I think it is terribly im- 
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COMBATTING TERRORISM 


portant that we advise ahead of time 
what our policy is going to be, so that 
there is no miscalculation. And it is im- 
portant that we stay with it. You used 
the words that we would carry on dis- 
cussions, however, with terrorists or 
those who, say, have seized hostages. Is 
there any differentiation between the use 
of the term “carry on discussions” or 
“having negotiations with”? Are they 
one and the same, in other words, or are 
they different? 

Mr. Kennedy replied: 

They are not the same thing at all, 
Senator. We are not negotiating with 
them in the sense of seeing which 
demands might be met as a price for the 
release of hostages. Tliat is negotiation. 
Discussion is an opportunity to let them 
explore what they have in mind, what 
their grievances are, et cetera. But that 
does not lead in our view at all, nor 
should it, to negotiation over the release. 
It is a different thing. . . 

* * * 

Senator Percy said at another 
point: 

Secretary Kennedy, in the event 
that a host country does not respond 
adequately to an attack upon an Amer- 
ican embassy, what options are avail- 
able to our Government to cope with 
such a deteriorating situation? 

Mr. Kennedy replied: 

Well, of course that is the first step. 
We would put every bit of pressure that 
we can to be certain that the host gov- 
ernment understands its full responsi- 
bilities and complies with them in pro- 
viding security. But we do not make the 
assumption that it is all going to work. It 
is for that reason that we have under- 
taken the security enhancement pro- 
gram. Also, we are mindful that the 
security enhancement program cannot 
prevent terrorist acts or attacks on 
embassies or personnel, but only can 
protect people for a time. It can protect 
people and national security informa- 
tion only for a time. 

In the event that the host govern- 
ment either tacitly approves of, or 
acquiesces in, or just is incompetent to 
deal with an attack upon our facility, at 
that point our objective is to get our 
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people out and to protect our national 
security information. There are 
obviously limits to which we can go. In 
the last analysis we have to depend upon 
the local authorities. There is no way in 
which we can do otherwise. However, 
this does not mean to say that we would 
stand totally idly by. In the event 
evacuation means could be brought to 
bear, we would then bring them to 
bear. O 


Anti-terrorism unit 
gets award; State 
is given an ‘eagle’ 


Secretary Haig presented the De- 
partment’s group Meritorious Honor 
Award to the Office for Combatting 
Terrorism at an awards ceremony in the 
Secretary’s reception area on May 27. 
The employees were cited for “excep- 
tional dedication to duty” and “effective 
crisis management” during the recent 
hijacking of a Pakistani International 
Airways plane from Karachi to Kabul 
and Damascus. Cited were Frank H. 
Perez, deputy director of the office; 
Richard Higgins, Ira Levy, Alan 
Eastham, Elizabeth Cummings, Iris 
Gilbert, Nellie Hall and Rene Scurlock. 


Mr. Wriston thanks the Department. Behind 
him is Ambassador Quainton. (Photo by 
Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Services) 


In a related action at the same 
ceremony, Walter B. Wriston, chairman 
of Citicorp, presented a Steuben glass 
American eagle to the Department for 
its role in assisting in the rescue of five 
Americans who had been among the 
passengers of a hijacked plane on a 
flight from Ankara to Sofia. Mr. 
Wriston gave the eagle to Mr. Haig, 
who in turn presented it to Ambassador 
Anthony C. E. Quainton, director of the 
office. 

Mr. Wriston said the award was 
made on behalf of the “men and women 
of the Citibank,” pointing out that the 
bank had six officers, five of them 
Americans, on the hijacked plane. 

“About 4:30 on Saturday morning, 
when the phone rang, we needed all the 
aid and protection that we could get. We 
had a hijacking in a faraway place, and 
the only place to turn to was to the task 
force in the State Department,” he said. 
“We appreciate, as citizens, the extra- 
ordinary skill and the dedication of the 
team that worked literally around the 
clock on Memorial Day weekend, not 
just here in the State Department but in 
the embassies in Ankara, in Sofia, and 
in Athens, who kept the wives of the 
officers involved advised of what was 
going on and through Jim Jeffrey 
[consul at Embassy Sofia], who drove 
. . .between Sofia and the small town to 
find the airplane and to greet the 
Americans when they came out.” 

Accepting the two awards on 
behalf of his office, Mr. Quainton paid 
tribute “to all of you who are out there 
who come from the various bureaus that 
helped us in these hijackings—from the 
Office of Security, from the Operations 
Center, from our friends in other 
agencies, and in the White House, 
because dealing with terrorism. . .is not 
something which nine of us in the Office 
for Combatting Terrorism do alone. We 
do it through you, with you, and it is 
your expertise and your knowledge 
which makes it possible for us to help 
our embassies in the field, who also con- 
tribute so much and under more 
arduous circumstances than we have to 
face here. . .In the very truest sense, these 
are awards to you, and not to us.” @ 
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Life in the Civil Service 


The panda didn’t complain 
But despatch agents hear it from the humans 


S EBASTIAN ROCA of the State De- 
partment had to rearrange his 
calendar the other day. He had to 
schedule an appointment with a giant 
panda named Chia-Chia. Until then, it 
had been a routine (which is to say, 
busy) day for Mr. Roca at JFK Inter- 
national Airport, near New York. Mr. 
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He‘ rather not 


Roca’s one-man office there is an out- 
post of an outpost of the Department. 
He is an employee of State’s Despatch 
Agency in lower Manhattan. As such, 
he ordinarily has very little to do with 
pandas, giant or otherwise, but a great 
deal to do with the men and women of 
the U.S. Foreign Service. Despatch, 
among its other duties, handles 
outgoing and incoming shipments of 
household effects, privately-owned 
automobiles and unaccompanied air 
baggage of diplomatic families. But the 
office in New York, as well as its coun- 
terparts in Baltimore, Miami, San 
Francisco and Antwerp, functions not 
merely for State but also for some 40 
other U.S. Government agencies. In 
providing services to Chia-Chia, then, 
Mr. Roca was acting on behalf of the 
National Zoological Park, where the 
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LIFE IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 


Sebastian Roca, \eft, at the airport. He’s 
checking a shipment with Dick Finnegan of 
Pan Am. (Photo by Manny Giorgio) 


male panda, who is not very sexy, had 
been on what is known in the trade as a 
“breeding loan.” His disappointed 
handlers were shipping him back to the 
Zoological Society in London. 

After Mr. Roca, 39, got the call 
about Chia-Chia, he finished his work 
for the day at the target time, about 5:30 
p.m., and drove home to Brooklyn. At 
midnight he was back at JFK to make 
preparations for tic panda’s flights—in- 
coming from Washington, out again at 
5 a.m. across the Atlantic. Accom- 
panying Chia-Chia, in containers of 
their own, were two elephant shrew 
couples and two rock cavy couples. The 
panda arrived tranquilized at JFK and 
gave no trouble. But there was an “un- 
believable” amount of paperwork, 
according to Mr. Roca, a GS-9 Civil 
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Service employee who is an expert on 
bills of lading and the like. Like his col- 
leagues at the despatch agencies, he is 
familiar with the forms that are required 
by State, by the customs people, by the 
health authorities, by the civilian 
airlines, by the commercial shipping 
lines, by the dock workers, by the 
truckers, and by others. But as Mr. 
Roca had done on other occasions, 
when zoo Officials wrote letters of com- 
mendation about him to the 
Department, he cleared away much of 
the red tape. He was able to get Chia- 
Chia squared away and see him off 
around dawn, after which he drove back 
home to Brooklyn, showered, made a 
decision not to go to sleep, dressed, ate 
breakfast, and returned to the airport to 
open his office at 8:15 a.m. 

During all the time he was dealing 
with Chia-Chia, he had another matter 
on his mind. It was one of those frustrat- 


ing automobile odysseys that sometimes 


Reid Collins 


produce yawns in the Foreign Service 
because stories like it are told so many 
times. This particular car had arrived 
from the embassy in Senegal; it was to 
be trucked or driven to its owner, who 
had been reassigned to Washington. But 











first it had to be steam-cleaned in New 
York. It wasnt. Before it could be 
cleaned, it disappeared. At first, Mr. 
Roca feared it had been stolen. He tele- 
phoned his boss, Reid Collins, who 
heads the office in Manhattan. 
Together, with the assistance of others 
on the staff (there are 19 permanent 
employees at the agency, with three 
positions vacant), they made inquiries. 
They finally traced the automobile to 
Dulles International Airport, near 
Washington. The airline, without 
notifying anyone first, had flown the car 
there from JFK and now was trying to 
collect a $345 fee from its owner at 
State. Mr. Collins and Mr. Roca 
advised the Department to tell her not to 
pay. Then they berated the airline, 
pointing out that their spending 
authority extended only to having the 
car.driven to Washington, since flying it 
there was much more expensive. But 
recognizing the fait accompli, they 
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Take your pick 


When the Department first 
opened a despatch office more than 
150 years ago, it spelled the word 
with an “e.” Forty years later, in 
1870, it switched to “dispatch.” In 
1910 it shifted back to “despatch”— 
the spelling still in use today. The 
Merriam-Webster dictionary says 
either form is correct. 


directed the airline to leave the car at 
Dulles for the owner to pick up without 
any charge to her. They said they would 
clear up the paperwork afterward. 
Though the instructions were explicit, 
someone at the airline misconstrued 
them. That person ordered the vehicle 
flown back to JFK. It was. In the midst 
of all this came the word about Chia- 
Chia. Mr. Roca knew that, once he had 
dispensed with the panda, he would 
have to find some way of breaking the 


bad news about the car to the Foreign 
Service officer. How could he explain to 
her that the auto was back in New York? 
How soon could he have it steam- 
cleaned, as it should have been already 
by now, and trucked or driven to her? 
How could he convince her that he 
really cared? 

Of all the concerns of State’s des- 
patch employees, this is a recurrent one. 
“I guess we’re like any other service 
agency,” said Reid Collins, Mr. Roca’s 
boss. “Nobody hears about our suc- 
cesses, which we make happen every 
day. But as soon as one thing goes 
wrong, it becomes the talk of the De- 
partment.” Is that fair? asked a reporter 
for STATE. “Well, it’s the nature of our 
business,” Mr. Collins replied. “I could 
give you statistics that show we really 
have very little to be defensive about. 
More than 99 times out of 100, 
shipments go through in both directions 
without a hitch and reasonably on time. 
But that doesn’t mean that the com- 
plaints, when they come, aren't justified. 
For the individual or the family con- 
cerned, it’s only that one _ bad 
shipment—their own shipment—that 
matters. And I agree. In fact, so does 
everyone else in this office. When you 
think about that one bad shipment in 
human terms—the inconvenience it 
creates for our employee going overseas 
or coming back from overseas, the hard- 
ship it means for the whole family that’s 
involved, including the children—then 
it’s not surprising that our people will 
complain. They have every right to do 
so, and our response here is to check 
back to see what we ourselves might 
have done wrong, in the hope that we 
don‘ repeat the mistake the next time. 
Of course, a good part of the time it 
wasn‘ our fault at all, but all I can tell 
you is that, wherever the blame might 
lay, it’s not our custom here to sit 
around afterward and _ reminisce, 
looking for humor in these cases. The 
fact is that one of the few complaints I 
can remember as being somewhat 
humorous was that of a Foreign Service 
officer who several years ago was going 
to an Asian post. He said to us: ‘I can 
appreciate that you work with the 
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movers and packers and encourage 
them to be thorough. But there’s a limit 
to being thorough. That mover you sent 
me tagged and shipped my garbage. The 
can was waiting for me when | arrived at 
post. And it was full!” 

“On this business of who’s at fault, 
you'd be surprised at how many pos- 
sibilities there are,” said Phillip 
Puopolo, who is Mr. Collins’ counter- 
part in Baltimore. Both despatch agents 
have the experience to speak authorita- 
tively on the maze that comprises the 
despatch system. Each entered the 
Department as a GS-3 clerk-typist and 
climbed through the ranks; today Mr. 
Puopolo is a GS-13, Mr. Collins an 
FSRU-3. 

“T'll start with the possibilities right 
here, in this office,” said Mr. Puopolo. 
“I’m talking about human error. For 
example, two documents get stuck 
together, so one gets lost. Or we put the 
instructions for one shipper in the 
envelope going to the other (you would 
think that the shipper would send us 
back the extra one, but sometimes he 
doesn’t). Or the packer will get our in- 
structions too late—we fell behind in the 
office. 

“But you know about those things. 
They're not to be tolerated, yet they can 
and do happen in every office, in gov- 
ernment or in private industry. Now let 
me tell you about some causes for delay 
that you might not know about. For ex- 
ample, did you know that stevedores 
dont work when it’s raining? I’m not 
blaming them—I’m just stating a fact. 
Rain makes things slippery and presents 
a safety hazard on the pier. I wouldn't 
work, either, under those conditions if I 
were a stevedore. Now you might say, so 
what if the stevedores lay off for one day 
waiting for the rain to stop. That’s just 
one day’s delay, isn’t it? But the point is, 
it could be much more than one day. 
The ship is due the next day at another 
port, maybe New York, and it can’t wait 
that extra day for the cargo to be loaded. 
So it leaves our containers sitting on the 
pier. And they stay there until another 
ship enters the harbor and agrees to take 
on the cargo because it has room for it. 
We might be waiting for that ship a 
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Phillip Puopolo, \eft, and James Mazingo. (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 





week or two. So you have the begin- 
nings of a delay that might get even 
worse at further points along the line. 
All because it rained for a half day in 
Baltimore. 

“Let me give you another example. 
The trucks are lined up at the pier, 
waiting to be unloaded. It’s first-come, 
first-served. For whatever reason, they 
don’ get to this particular truck by the 
end of the day. It’s too far back in the 
line. Sure, they'll get it the next day. But 
maybe the next day is too late. The ship 
has gone. 

“Here’s another twist. The ship is 
delayed arriving in Baltimore because 
there’s been a delay in a foreign port. In 
the meantime, we have cargo sitting on 
the pier. How long can we wait for the 
ship? We could shift the cargo to 
another pier and arrange to put it on 
another ship, but this gets to be very ex- 
pensive, and it enhances the possibility 
of loss through damage—too much 
cargo-handling. Finally, we might have 
to do this anyway, and of course we do. 
But that’s more paperwork for the 11 
persons in the Baltimore office, where 
we’ve been understaffed; and now, ina 
sense, we’re back where we started.” 

It’s the working atmosphere in the 
Baltimore office that has “educated” (his 
word) Foreign Service officer James 
Mazingo, who was assigned last August 
as Mr. Puopolo’s deputy. “I didn’t 
expect what I found here,” Mr. Mazingo 
said. “Frankly, I didn’t expect that the 
people here would be workingas hard as 
they do. I thought I had some perspec- 
tive on this. After all, I’ve been in the 
Service since 1960, and I’ve had a lot of 
admin experience in the Middle East, in 
Africa and in Latin America. I knew 
how many general services officers it 
takes to run a large embassy, and so I 
had the impression, considering the 
volume of the work there is, that there 
were a lot of employees here in Balti- 
more—in fact, twice as many. It was an 
eye-opener when I found this wasn‘ so. 
You know, the opinion you sometimes 
hear overseas is that when youre talking 
to the Civil Service people in Wash- 
ington you're talking to the wind. Well, 
that’s just not true. I’m here now, and I 


can say this. These peuple here work as 
conscientiously, and as efficiently, as 
any group I’ve seen anywhere in the 
Service.” 

Working for the Department of 
State in Baltimore produces some 
ironies, as Mr. Puopolo pointed out. “In 
the Baltimore telephone book, the State 
Department is listed as a heading under 
the U.S. Government, and the despatch 
agency is the only office that’s listed 
under the State Department,” Mr. 
Puopolo said. “Therefore, people in 
Baltimore sometimes get the idea that 
this despatch office is the Department. 
We'll get calls, for instance, about the 
situation in the Middle East, offering 
advice or encouragement, or making 
some complaint. We always tell the 
caller that we'll pass on the information 
to the proper authorities in Washington, 
and that seems to satisfy them. But when 


it comes to our own people at State, they 
arent always sure that the despatch 
agency is part of the Department. They 
see the words ‘U.S. Despatch Agency’ 
and some of them think that maybe 
we're a private commercial shipping 
outfit—and the reason something has 
gone wrong is that we’re interested in 
making a profit, or in not losing any 
money, and that this, not providing 
service, is our overriding concern. I wish 
they had the same notion of us that the 
people in Baltimore have. Once they 
realize that all of us are employees of the 
same Department, that we ourselves are 
not making money or losing money on 
any of these shipments, that we help 
ourselves when we help them, that we 
hurt ourselves, too, when we hurt 
them—then things would go a lot easier 
for everybody all around.” 

He added: “I went to Africa recent- 
ly to visit some of our posts. I saw how 
our Foreign Service people live in some 
places, and I can understand what their 
personal belongings mean to them. I 
want to help in every way I can, and I 


7 feel terrible when | think that, on a par- 


ticular day, we might not be doing the 
job.” 

“I’ve found in this business that 
there’s only one way to help,” said Mr. 
Collins in New York. “That way is to 
assume nothing. We should never 
assume—and the staff here is trained 


« not to assume it—that just because a 


packer is scheduled to show up at a cer- 
tain household on a certain day that he’s 
going to show up. It’s not a matter of 


4 just scheduling something. We have to 


follow up a great deal to make sure that 
the instructions were received and that 
the truck’s going to move. The problem 
is that it’s impossible to verify and to fol- 
low up every single detail in every case 
that we handle.” 

Well, Chia-Chia at least didnt 
complain. Perhaps it was the tran- 
quilizer. Or perhaps he was so anxious 
to get away from Ling-Ling, with whom 
he declined to mate, that he was grateful 
to anyone who could get him out of the 
country—even the despatch agents of 
the Department of State. 

—SANFORD WATZMAN @ 
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White House announces 15 more names for ambassadorships 
Gen. Vernon Walters would serve as ambassador-at-large 


RESIDENT REAGAN, as of late June, 

had announced his intention to 
nominate 15 more ambassadors. All the 
nominations would require Senate con- 
firmation. The 15 are: 

e Ambassador - at - large—Lieu- 
tenant General (ret.) Vernon A. 
Walters, since January senior adviser to 
Secretary Haig. 

e Austria—Theodore E. Cum- 
mings, former chairman, Pacific Coast 
Properties, Beverly Hills, Calif., to 
succeed Philip M. Kaiser. 

e Belgium—Charles H. Price II, 
chairman, American Bank and Trust 
Co., Kansas City, to succeed Anne Cox 
Chambers. 

e Canada—Paul Heron Robinson 
Jr., president of a Chicago firm of 
brokers and administrators, to replace 
Kenneth M. Curtis. 

e China—Arthur W. Hummel Jr., 
currently ambassador to Pakistan, to 
succeed Leonard Woodcock. 

e Federal Republic of Geimany— 
Arthur F. Burns, former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve System, to succeed 
Walter J. Stoessel Jr. 

e Haiti—Ernest Henry Preeg, 
State’s senior adviser on Jamaica, to 
succeed Henry L. Kimelman. 

e Italy—Maxwell M. Rabb, senior 
partner in the New York law firm of 
Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, to replace 
Richard N. Gardner. 

e Jordan—Richard Noyes Viets, 
ambassador to Tanzania, to succeed 
Nicholas A. Veliotes. 

e Lebanon—Robert Sherwood 
Dillon, deputy chief of mission in Cairo, 
to replace John Gunther Dean. 

e Malaysia—Ronald DeWayne 
Palmer, deputy assistant secretary for 
personnel, to succeed Barbara M. 
Watson. 

e Mali—Parker W. Borg, director 
of the Office of West African Affairs 
since 1979, to replace Anne F. Hollo- 
way. 

e New Zealand and Western 
Samoa—H. Monroe Browne, president 
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ALGIERS — Ambassador-at-large-designate 
Vernon A. Walters reviews contingent of 
spahis of the Algerian Republican Guard 
upon arrival for a meeting with President 
Chadli Bendjedid, April 20. 


and chief executive officer, Institute for 
Contemporary Studies, San Francisco, 
to replace Anne C. Martindell. 

e Senegal—Charles W. Bray III, 
deputy director of ICA, to succeed 
Walter C. Carrington. 

e Turkey—Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
presently consultant to the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania, to succeed James W. 
Spain. 

* * * 

Following are biogiaphical 
sketches of the persons chosen by the 
new administration: 


Mr. Walters served in the Army 
from 1941 until his retirement in 1976. 
During his military career he served di- 
rectly under Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower and Nixon. He also was an aide 
to Ambassador W. Averell Harriman at 
the Marshall Plan headquarters in 
Paris, and assistant to General Eisen- 


hower in setting up the Supreme Head- 
quarters, Allied Powers in Europe, also 
in Paris. He later was a staff assistant to 
President Eisenhower on all his foreign 
trips. 

Mr. Walters accompanied then 
Vice President Nixon on his trip to 
South America in 1957. He also has 
served as U.S. military attaché in Italy, 
Brazil and France. He conducted 
negotiations with the North Vietnamese 
and Chinese in Paris, 1969-72. From 
1972 to 1976 he was deputy director of 
the CIA. 

After his retirement in 1976, he be- 
came a consultant, lecturer and author. 
His publications include “Silent Mis- 
sions,” an autobiography; “Sunset at 
Saigon,” and “The Mighty and the 
Meek.” He also has written many 
articles and book reviews. 

Mr. Walters was born in New York 
on January 3, 1917, and attended St. 
Louis de Gonzague in France and 
Stoneyhurst College in the United King- 
dom. A noted linguist, he is fluent in 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
German, Dutch and Russian. He has 
won many honors, including the Na- 


STATE 





tional Security Medal, conferred by 
President Ford in 1976; the Dis- 
tinguished Intelligence Medal, Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, Legion of 
Merit, French Legion of Honor, and 
other U.S. and foreign decorations. 


* * * 


Mr. Cummings, a former real 
estate developer, has been active in civic 
and community affairs in California. He 
is a member of the board of Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Center and a trustee of 
the University of Southern California. 
He also is a cofounder of the Jules Stein 
Eye Institute of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, Medical 
School; a founder of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation; a found- 
ing member of the Los Angeles Music 
Center; and a founde, and former 
trustee of the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. 

He has served as a member of the 
board of overseers, Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery; Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian Institution; and 
as a member of the Commission on 
Judicial Qualification of the State of 
California and California Hospital 
Commission. In 1971 he received a 
presidential appointment as a member 
of the Committee on the Health Services 
Industry, which was an advisory body to 
the Cost of Living Council. 

During his business career, he was 
president and chief executive officer of 
several companies, including Food 
Giant Markets, Foster Freeze, Unimart, 
and Builders Emporium of Santa Fe 
Springs, Calif., 1944-68; chairman of 
Pacific Coast Properties, 1960-72; and 
president of the California division and 
vice chairman of the board, Vornado, 
Inc., Santa Fe Springs, 1967-69. 

Mr. Cummings was born on 
December 25, 1907, in Brzzany, Austria. 
He has received many honors, including 
an honorary doctorate of law from the 
University of Southern California; a 
doctorate in humane letters from the 
University of San Fernando; and a 
doctorate in laws from Pepperdine Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles. 
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He 
Suzanne 
daughters. 


is married to the former 
Prisant. They have two 


Mr. Cummings Mr. Price 


Mr. Price has served as president or 
chairman of many companies since the 
late 1950s. These include the Linwood 
Securities Co., the American Mortgage 
Co., the Charles H. and Carol Swanson 
Price Foundation, the Price Bank 
Building Corp., American Bancorpora- 
tion, Inc., Twenty-One Central United, 
Inc., and others. Since 1976 he has also 
been chairman of several companies in 
Boise, Id.: Red Steer, Inc.; Four H 
Bros. Corp.; H & H Distributing Co.; 
Hawkins Take Home, Inc.; and Red 
Steer Drive Inns of Nevada, Inc. 

He was born in Kansas City, on 
April 1, 1931, and attended Wentworth 
Military Academy and the University of 
Missouri. He was in the Air Force from 
1953 to 1955. Mr. Price has won many 
honors, including the Alumni Award 
from the University of Missouri School 
of Business and Public Administration; 
the Midwest Research Institute’s Award 
of Appreciation, and the Outstanding 
Achievement Award of the University 
of Missouri-Kansas City Performing 
Arts Center. 

Mr. Price is married to the former 
Carol Swanson. They have two sons 
and three daughters. 


* * * 


Mr. Robinson is the principal 
owner of Robinson, Inc., of Washing- 
ton, Boston and San Francisco; of 
Robinson Coulter, Ltd., of London; 
Robinson (Australia), Ltd., of Sydney; 


Robinson-Thomson, of Wellington; 
and the Latitude Club, a travel club, in 
Chicago. 

Born in Chicago, on June 22, 1930, 
he received a bachelor’s from the 
University of Illinois in 1953. From 1953 
to 1955 he was a lieutenant in the Navy. 
He is the author of many articles dealing 
with financial affairs. 

Mr. Robinson is married to the 
former Martha C. Bidwell. They have 
one daughter. 


Mr. Hummel 


Mr. Robinson 


Mr. Hummei was born in China of 
American missionary parents. He 
speaks fluent Chinese. For many years 
he has been one of the Department’s 
senior sinologists. 

Mr. Hummel began his career with 
State in 1950 as a foreign affairs officer. 
In 1952 he was assigned to Hong Kong 
as public affairs officer. Four years later, 
he was transferred to Tokyo as the 
deputy public affairs officer. He 
returned to Washington in 1960 and, 
after attending the National War 
College, was assigned as deputy director 
of the Voice of America, serving there 
until 1963. He later was deputy assistant 
secretary in the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, 1963-65; deputy 
chief of mission in Taipei, 1965-68; and 
ambassador to Burma, 1968-71. He 
returned to Washington in 1972 to 
become deputy assistant secretary in the 
Bureau of East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. After serving as the U.S. envoy 
to Ethiopia, 1975-76, he became 
assistant secretary of the East Asian 
bureau. He was named ambassador to 
Pakistan in June 1977. 
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Mr. Hummel was born on June 1, 
1920. He attended Antioch College, 
1937-39, and the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peking, 1940-41. He received 
a master’s in Chinese from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1949. He was 
teaching English in Peking from 1940 to 
December 8, 1941, when he was 
interned by the Japanese following 
Pearl Harbor. He escaped from the 
internment camp in 1944 and joined a 
unit of Chinese guerrillas. Mr. Hummel 
remained with that unit in eastern China 
until V-J Day in 1945. Then, until 1946, 
he worked as a liaison officer at 
Tientsin, China, for the UN Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. Later in 
1946 he was a staff lecturer in New York 
for United Service to China. The follow- 
ing year he entered the University of 
Chicago Graduate School. 

Mr. Hummel is married to the 
former Betty Lou Firstenberger; they 
have two sons. 


* * * 


Mr. Burns has been distinguished 
scholar-in-residence at the American 
Enterprise Institute since 1978. He also 
has been distinguished professorial 
lecturer at Georgetown, and John Bates 
Clark professor of economics emeritus 
at Columbia. 

During his long public service, Mr. 
Burns was associated with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1930-69, 
which he currently serves as honorary 
chairman. He was chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, 1953-56, and counselor to the 
President, 1969-70. He also was a pro- 
fessor of economics at Rutgers for many 
years. 

Mr. Burns was born on April 27, 
1904, in Stanislau, Austria. 

He received a bachelor’s in 1925; a 
master’s, also in 1925; and a doctorate in 
1934—all from Columbia; a doctorate 
in laws from Lehigh in 1952; and other 
degrees from Brown, Dartmouth, 
Oberlin, Wesleyan and ‘other colleges 
and universities. 

Mr. Burns is married and has two 
children. 

** * 
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Mr. Preeg 


Mr. Burns 


Mr. Preeg joined the Foreign 
Service in 1963 as an international 
economist. From 1968 to 1969 he was 
economic officer in London, and from 
1969 to 1972 he was an international 
relations officer in Washington. He also 
was engaged in economic studies at the 
National Planning Association, 1972- 
73. 

Mr. Preeg then held assignments as 
director of the Office of OECD, 
European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs, 1973-76, 
and deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
national finance and development, 
1976-77. He was detailed to the White 
House that year as executive director, 
Economic Policy Group. He later 
served as deputy chief of mission in 
Lima, 1977-80. 

Before joining the Service, Mr. 
Preeg was a merchant marine officer 
with the American Export Lines, 
Hoboken, N.J., 1956-61, and lecturer in 
economics at Brooklyn College, 1962- 
63. Born in Englewood, N.J., on July 5, 
1934, he received a bachelor’s in science 
from New York State Maritime College 
in 1956. He also received a master’s in 
1961, and doctorate in 1964, from the 
New School for Social Research. 

Mr. Preeg is married to the former 
Florence Tate and has one daughter. 


* * * 


Mr. Rabb was presidential as- 
sistant and secretary of the Cabinet in 
the Eisenhower administration. He was 
associate counsel to the President from 
January to October 1953. Mr. Rabb has 
served on White House panels, includ- 
ing the Presidential Commission on 


Income Maintenance Programs, 1968- 
69, and the Presidential Advisory Panel 
on South Asian Relief Assistance, 1971. 

He has been a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, 1958 and 
1960; Coalition for Adequate Judicial 
Compensation, 1977; National Citizens 
Commission on International Coopera- 
tion, Department of the Treasury, 1970; 
Panel of Conciliators, World Bank’s In- 
ternational Center for Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes, 1967-74; and U.S. 
representative to the center, 1974-77. 

Mr. Rabb was a partner in the 
Boston law firm of Rabb & Rabb from 
1935 to 1937, and again from 1946 to 
1951, before becoming a partner in his 
present law firm in 1958. He served as 
administrative assistant to Senators 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R.-Mass.), 1937- 
43, and Sinclair Weeks (R.-Mass.), 
1944; legal and legislative consultant to 
Navy Secretary James Forrestal, 1946; 
and consultant to the Senate Rules 
Committee, 1952. 

Mr. Rabb was born in Boston on 
September 10, 1910. He received a 
bachelor’s from Harvard College in 
1932, and a degree from Harvard Law 
School in 1935. From 1944 to 1946 he 
was a lieutenant in the Navy. He was 
awarded the Commendatore Order of 
Merit of the Republic of Italy in 1958. 
He is a member of the Council on 
Foreign Relations and the American 
Law Institute. 

Mr. Rabb is married to the former 
Ruth Creidenberg. They have three 


daughters and a son. 
* * * 





Mr. Viets, a career Foreign Service 
officer, was deputy chief of mission in 
Bucharest, 1974-77, and Tel Aviv, 1977- 
79, before he came to Dar es Salaam in 
1979 to head the embassy. He joined the 
Government in 1955 as a public affairs 
assistant with what is now ICA. From 
1957 to 1960 he was an assistant exhibit 
manager with the Department of 
Commerce. 

Joining the Service in 1962, he was 
assigned as commercial officer in 
Tokyo. In 1965 he became commercial 
officer in Madras. Then followed 
assignments as political and economic 
officer in New Delhi, 1967-69; special 
assistant to the ambassador, also in New 
Delhi, 1969-72; international relations 
officer in the Department, 1972-73; and 
director of the Executive Secretariat, 
1973-74. 

Before joining the Government, 
Mr. Viets was with the Bank of America 
in Los Angeles, 1955, and with the 
Mobil International Oil Co., New York, 
1960-62. From 1950 to 1952 he served in 
the Army. 

Mr. Viets was born in Burlington, 
Vt., on November 10, 1930. He received 
a bachelor’s from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1955. 

He has won the Christian A. Herter 
Award from the American Foreign 
Service Association. 

He is married to the former Marina 
Woroniecka. They have three 
daughters. 


* * * 


Mr. Dillon, a career Foreign 
Service officer, was deputy chief of mis- 
sion in Kuala Lumpur, 1974-77, and 
Ankara, 1977-80, before he was 
assigned to Cairo last year. From 1971 
to 1974 he was director of Turkish 
affairs in the Department. 

He joined the Government in 1951 
as a research analyst in the Department 
of Defense. Transferring to State, he 
joined the Foreign Service in 1956, and 
was assigned as consular officer in 
Puerto La Cruz. He later was detailed to 
Princeton, where he took economics 
courses. In 1959 he became an economic 
officer in the Bureau of Near 
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Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Later 
that year, he was assigned to the Foreign 
Service Institute, where he took 
Turkish. 

Mr. Dillon then became an 
economic officer in Izmir, serving from 
1960 to 1962. He later was political of- 
ficer in Ankara, 1962-66, and personnel 
officer in the Department, 1966-68. He 
then became special assistant to the 
under secretary for political affairs. In 
1969 he was again assigned to the 
Foreign Service Institute for language 
training—this time in French. 
Completing his studies in 1970, he was 
assigned to the NATO Defense College 
in Rome. Mr. Dillon then served as 
deputy principal officer in Istanbul fora 
year. 

Mr. Dillon was born in Chicago on 
January 7, 1929. He received a 
bachelor’s from Duke in 1951. From 
1947 to 1948 he was a corporal in the 
Army. He received the Department’s 
Meritorious Honor Award, 1971, and 
Group Superior Honor Award, 1974. 
He is a member of the American 
Foreign Service Association, Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired, 
and Sigma Alpha Epsilon. 

He is married to the former 
Caroline Sue Burch. They have four 
sons and one daughter. 


* * * 


Mr. Palmer 


Mr. Dillon 


Mr. Palmer began his Foreign 
Service career in 1957 as an intelligence 
research specialist. From 1959 to 1960 
he took Indonesian language training at 
the Foreign Service Institute, then was 
assigned to Djakarta as economic 
officer. He later was economic officer in 


Kuala Lumpur, 1962-63; foreign affairs 
officer in the Department, 1963-64, and 
then staff assistant. From 1965 to 1967 
he was on detail to what is now ICA, as 
cultural attaché in Copenhagen. 

Mr. Palmer returned to the States 
in 1967 to become a faculty member at 
the U.S. Military Academy. After three 
years at West Point, he became an inter- 
national relations officer in 
Washington. In 1971 Mr. Palmer was 
assigned as political officer in Manila. 
He later held assignments as deputy co- 
ordinator for human rights, 1975-76; 
ambassador to the Republic of Togo, 
1976-78; director of Foreign Service 
career development and assignments, 
Bureau of Personnel, 1978-79; and, 
from 1979 until recently, deputy 
assistant secretary. 

Born in Uniontown, Pa., on May 
22, 1932, Mr. Palmer received a 
bachelor’s from Howard in 1955, and a 
master’s from the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies in 1957. He won the De- 
partment’s Meritorious Honor Award 
in 1965, and the Department of the 
Army’s Certificate of Appreciation for 
Patriotic Civilian Service in 1969. He is 
a member of the American Foreign 
Service Association and the Council on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Palmer is married to the 
former Euna Scott; they have a son and 
a daughter. 


* * * 


Mr. Borg began his Government 
career as a Peace Corps volunteer in 
1961, teaching English in the Philip- 
pines. He became a Foreign Service 
officer in 1965 and was assigned to 
Kuala Lumpur. From 1967 to 1970 he 
was on detail to AID, serving with Civil 
Operations and Revolutionary De- 
velopment Support in Vietnam. He 
returned to Washington in 1970 and was 
appointed staff officer in the Depart- 
ment’s Executive Secretariat. Then 
followed assignments as_ special 
assistant to the director general of the 
Foreign Service, 1972-74, and as special 
assistant to the Secretary, 1974-75. Mr. 
Borg then became principal officer in 
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Lubumbashi until 1978, when he was 
detailed to the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations in Nv. York. After a year with 
the organiza: on, he returned to Wash- 
ington and was assigned to the African 
bureau. 

Mr. Borg was born in Minneapolis 
on May 25, 1939. He received a 
bachelor’s from Dartmouth in 1961, and 
a master’s from Cornell in 1965. He won 
the Department’s Superior Honor 
Award in 1978. 


Mr. Borg Mr. Browne 


Mr. Browne was a member of the 
Reagan transition team and chairman 
of the Small Business Task Force, from 
last October until January this year. He 
was appointed by then Governor 
Reagan as a member of California’s first 
appeal board of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, 
serving from 1972 to 1974. 

During his educational and 
business career, he was dean of boys, 
history teacher and football coach, 
Delano High School, 1939-42; president 
and owner, McCoy Truck & Tire Co., 
Bakersfield, Calif., 1945-60; president 
and owner, Browne Cattle Co., Inc., 
1950-70; president and owner of the 
Hartman Concrete Materials Co., 1950- 
70, of Bakersfield, and vice president 
and stockholder, Bakersfield Cattle 
Feeding Co., 1951-60. 

Mr. Browne was born in Long 
Beach, Calif., on May 9, 1917. He 
received a bachelor’s from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles in 
1938. He also took graduate studies at 
that university in 1938, and at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 1940-41. 
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From 1943 to 1945 he was a lieutenant 
in the Navy. He is a member of the 
Pacific Union Club, San Francisco; 
Sutter Club, Sacramento; and _ the 
Stockdale Country Club and Petroleum 
Club, both of Bakersfield. 

Mr. Browne is married to the 
former Mary Frances Ashby. They have 
two sons and a daughter. 


Mr. Bray was deputy assistant 
secretary for public affairs, 1974-76, and 
deputy assistant secretary for inter- 
American affairs, 1976-77. Before that, 
he was spokesman for the Department 
and special assistant to the Secretary for 
press relations, 1971-73. 

A career Foreign Service officer, 
Mr. Bray was first assigned in 1959 as an 
information specialist in the Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs. He later 
was consular officer in Cebu, 1961-63; 
political officer in Bangui, 1963-65; and 
personne! officer in the Bureau of 
African Affairs, 1965-66. After a year’s 
study of economics at the University of 
Maryland, he became special assistant 
to the under secretary for political 
affairs in 1967. 

From 1968 to 1969 he took a leave 
of absence to become program director 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation in Washington. Mr. Bray re- 
turned to the Department in 1969 as 
deputy director of the Office of North 
African Affairs. The following year he 
became director of public affairs for the 
Bureau of African Affairs. 

Born in New York on October 24, 
1933, Mr. Bray received a bachelor’s 
from Princeton in 1955. He also 
attended the University of Bordeaux, in 
France, 1955-56, and the University of 
Maryland, 1966-67. He served in the 
Army, 1956-58. He was adjunct lecturer 
at the Georgetown School of Foreign 
Service, 1973-74. 

Mr. Bray won AID’s Meritorious 
Honor Award in 1965. He is a member 
of the Council on Foreign Relations and 
the National Audubon Society. He is 
married to the former Eleanore Mauze. 
They have two sons and a daughter. 


Mr. Bray 


Mr. Strausz-Hupé, a__ political 
scientist and author, has served as 
ambassador to Sri Lanka and the 
Republic of Maldives, 1970-72; Bel- 
gium, 1972-74; and Sweden, 1974-76. 
He was the U.S. permanent representa- 
tive on the council of NATO, at 
Brussels, 1976-77. Following his tour 
with NATO, he became diplomat-in- 
residence at the Foreign Policy Re- 
search Institute, and later was named a 
consultant to the institute. 

During his academic career Mr. 
Strausz-Hupé was associate editor of 
Current History magazine, 1939-41; 
special lecturer at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1940-46; associate pro- 
fessor of political science, 1946-52; and 
professor, 1952-70. Mr. Strausz-Hupé 
also served as editor of Orbis magazine, 
1957-59; consultant, Abington Corp., 
Washington, 1978-81; guest professor at 
the University of Munich, winter 
semester, 1978-79 and 1979-80; guest 
professor at the University of Munster, 
winter semester, 1980-81; and con- 
sultant, Il Vocero de Puerto Rico, a 
newspaper, since 1980. 

Mr. Strausz-Hup¢é is the author, or 


Mr. Strausz-Hupé 


Atomic post for Kennedy 


President Reagan has announced 
his intention to nominate Under Secre- 
tary Richard T. Kennedy as the U.S. 
representative to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency in Vienna, with 
the rank of ambassador. Mr. Kennedy 
would continue in the Department’s top 
management post. He served as com- 
missioner of the U.S. Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission, 1975-80. O 
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co-author, of many books. He was born 
in Vienna on March 25, 1903, and 
became a naturalized U.S. citizen in 
1938. He received a master’s in 1945 and 
a doctorate in 1946—both from the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Strausz-Hupé is married to the former 
Mayrose Ferreira. 0 


Ex-FSO is choice 
as legal chief 


Davis Rowland Robinson, a form- 
er Foreign Service officer and a partner 
in the Washington law firm of Leva, 
Hawes, Symington, Martin & Oppen- 

heimer, is the 

White House choice 

to be the new legal 

adviser of the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Robinson 

‘ was in the Service 

" from 1961 to 1969. 

; His assignments 

included vice con- 

sul at Alexandria, 

1962-64; vice con- 


y 


Xx 
Mr. Robinson 
sul at Amman, 1963 (followed bya leave 


of absence); attorney-adviser, Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
1967-69; and staff assistant to the Secre- 
tary, 1969. He left State that year to be- 
come an associate with the New York 
law firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. From 
1971 to 1975 he was an associate in the 
Washington firm, becominga partner in 
the latter year. 

He was born in New York on July 
11, 1940. He received a_ bachelor’s, 
magna cum laude, from Yale in 1961, 
and a degree, cum laude, from Harvard 
Law School in 1967. He won Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. He is a member of the 
bars of the U.S. Supreme Court, Dis- 
trict of Columbia and New York. He 
also is a member of the American 
Society of International Law and the 
American and Federal Bar Associa- 
tions. He has contributed to the Amer- 
ican Journal of Internatinal Law. 

Mr. Robinson is married to the 
former Suzanne Walker. They have two 
children. O 
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Habib leaves retirement, 
becomes envoy for Reagan 


Veteran diplomat Philip C. Habib, 
who retired from the Department in 
February 1980, has been named Presi- 
dent Reagan’s personal representative 

to “consult with 
and seek the views 
of the leaders” of 
Lebanon, Syria, 
Saudi Arabia and 
Israel. At Mr. 
Reagan’s_ request, 
Mr. Habib recent- 
ly visited the Mid- 
dle East to explore 
ways to reduce 

Mr. Habib tensions resulting 
from the situation in Lebanon. 

Mr. Habib, a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer for 31 years, held many posts 
in the Department and overseas. From 
1965 to 1967, he was political officer in 
Saigon, with the personal rank of 
minister. He was deputy assistant secre- 
tary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
1967-69; senior adviser to the U.S. 
delegation at the Paris meetings on Viet- 
nam; ambassador to Korea, 1971-74; 
and assistant secretary of the East Asian 
bureau, 1974-76. 

After a tour as under secretary for 
political affairs, he became diplomat-in- 


People at State 


James Stromayer, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer and U.S. coordinator for the 
UN Conference on New and Renewable 
Sources of Energy, has been accorded 
the personal rank of minister by Presi- 
dent Reagan; the conference is sched- 
ulded for Nairobi, August 10-21. . John 
E. Manion is the new director of the 
Foreign Currency Staff, Office of the 
Comptroller. . . .President Reagan has 
formally nominated Joan M. Clark as 
director general of the Foreign Service. 
Earlier, Secretary Haig appointed her to 
the position under the 1946 Foreign 
Service Act. The new Foreign Service 
Act requires Senate confirmation for 
this position. 0 


residence at Stanford. Returning to the 
Department in 1979, he was named 
special adviser to Secretary Vance, with 
specific responsibilities for U.S. policy 
in the Caribbean and Central America, 
southern Africa, the Middle East and 
Lebanon. He also was an adviser to the 
Secretary on affirmative action and on 
proposals for restructuring the Foreign 
Service. 0 


Jacob Javits named 
adviser to Haig 


Secretary Haig has announced the 
appointment of former Senator Jacob 
K. Javits (R.-N.Y.) as his special 
adviser. 

Mr. Javits 
was in the Senate 
from 1957 to 1980. 
He was the rank- 
ing minority mem- 
ber of the Foreign 
Relations Com- 
mittee. Earlier, he 
was elected four 
times to the U.S. 
House of Repre- 

Mr. Javits sentatives, begin- 
ning in 1946. In 1954 he was elected state 
attorney general. In World War II he 
served with the Army’s Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

Mr. Javits was born in Manhattan 
on May 18, 1904, and graduated from 
Columbia University Law School in 
1926. He has received many honors, in- 
cluding the Congressional Distin- 
guished Service Award of the American 
Political Science Association. 0 


Fischer: public affairs chief 


President Reagan has announced 
his intention to nominate Dean E. 
Fischer, the Department’s spokesman, 
as the new assistant secretary for public 
affairs. He would succeed William J. 
Dyess. 0 


Lujan heads ethics unit 


An Office of Ethics has been 
established in the Office of the Legal 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Adviser, with Foreign Service officer 
Jerry Lujan as its director. It will be the 
focal point for the filing of financial 
disclosure statements by high-ranking 
Department employees, as provided in 
the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978. O 


Gen. Rowny is Reagan’s 
choice for arms talks 


President Reagan has announced 
his intention to nominate retired Lieut. 
Gen. Edward L. Rowny to be special 
representative for arms control and dis- 

armament negotia- 
tions. He would 
serve as the chief 
negotiator and 
head of the U.S. 
delegation for 
arms control talks, 
and hold the rank 
of ambassador 
while serving in 
‘ this capacity. 

Mr. Rowny During his 
long military career in Liberia, Italy, 
Japan, Korea, France, Vietnam, Ger- 
many and the United States, Gen. 
Rowny held many top assignments. In 
1971 he was the deputy chairman, 
NATO Military Committee, Brussels. 

He was the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
representative for the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT), 1973-79. He 
retired from the Army in June 1979. He 
is currently a fellow at the Wilson 
Center, Smithsonian Institution. 0 


5 serve on delegation at 
UNESCO headquarters 


William G. Harley, president 
emeritus of the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters and chair- 
man of the Peabody awards board, was 
the U.S. representative to the first meet- 
ing of the intergovernmental council of 
the International Program for the De- 
velopment of Communication. It was 
held at UNESCO headquarters in Paris, 
June 15-22. 

Advising Mr. Harley and also serv- 
ing on the U.S. delegation were Martin 
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Jacobs, deputy director, Office of 
UNESCO Affairs, State; T. Elkin 
Taylor, chargé d’affaires, U.S. mission 
to UNESCO, Paris; Howard Hardy, 
culture/communications attaché, also 
of the mission; and Joseph P. Rawley, 
co-publisher and general manager, High 
Point, N.C., Enterprise. 0 


Warnock named to State’s 
top labor post 


John Warnock, a Foreign Service 
officer, is the new special assistant to the 
Secretary and coordinator of inter- 
national labor affairs. Joining the Serv- 

ice in 1960, follow- 
ing his military 
service, he has held 
assignments in 
Washington, Salz- 
burg, Vienna, 
Munich, Hong 
Kong and Mon- 

rovia. 
During the 
past 15 years Mr. 
Mr. Warnock Warnock has spe- 
cialized in labor affairs. He has served as 
labor attaché in Copenhagen; executive 
secretary of the Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board; labor counselor in Paris; 
and deputy coordinator for interna- 

tional labor affairs. 

Mr. Warnock was born in 1934 
and was educated in the United States, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. He 
holds a master’s in economics from 
Edinburgh University, and is a graduate 
of the Harvard Trade Union Program. 
He is married and has two daughters. 0 


Bank appointments 


Wilson E. Schmidt, professor of 
economics at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, is the White House choice to be 
the U.S. executive director of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. In addition, Presi- 
dent Reagan has announced his 
intention to nominate John A. Bohn Jr., 
a California banker and lawyer, as U.S. 
director of the Asian Development 
Bank. O 


J. Deason: support officer, 
Family Liaison Office 


Joan Dunkel Deason is the new 
support services officer in the Depart- 
ment’s Family Liaison Office. She suc- 
ceeds Ginny Taylor, former evacuation 
officer, who has 
moved up to 
deputy director of 
the office. 

in heres 
years as a Foreign 
Service wife, Mrs. 
Deason has been 
active in com- 
munity service, 
: women’s groups, 

Mrs. Deason scouting, educa- 
tion, and in her former field of medical 
technology. She is interested in the 
problems of transient students and has 
spent several years counseling and 
tutoring in remedial reading and math. 
Since 1967 she has lived in Africa, 
Europe and the Middle East. After 
returning from Jidda in 1980, where she 
worked in a Saudi military hospital, she 
joined the staff of the Business Council 
for International Understanding, as a 
lecturer in cross-cultural communica- 
tion. 

In her new position Mrs. Deason 
will assist evacuees who are “safe- 
havened” in Washington and will 
counsel families who elect to take 
separate maintenance allowances when 
they are unable to accompany their 
spouses overseas. She also will be re- 
sponsible for expanding the continuing 
education and external degree programs 
for employees and dependents serving 
overseas. Many colleges and universities 
offer correspondence courses leading to 
degrees; Mrs. Deason will counsel 
family members and also maintain a 
library of catalogues and other relative 
information. In addition, she will lecture 
on the importance of individual prep- 
aration for evacuations and separations, 
in the “Coping With Violence” course at 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Mrs. Deason is the wife of Foreign 
Service officer Robert G. Deason and 
the mother of two teenagers. @ 
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Honors and Awards 


= 


Ms. Jannuzzi 


Brenda C. Jannuzzi is 
‘Secretary of the Year’ 


Brenda C. Jannuzzi, Embassy San 
Salvador, has won the Secretary of the 
Year Award for 1980. She will receive 
$2,000 and a certificate signed by Secre- 
tary Haig. Ms. Jannuzzi was cited for 
her “superb performance under excep- 
tionally difficult conditions,” her profes- 
sional skills, and her “unfailingly helpful 
and cheerful attitude.” She was picked 
from eight candidates. 

The selection panel chose two 
secretaries for special recognition as 
runners-up—Jo Ann Kosh, Embassy 
Bissau, and Marijayne Miller, Em- 


Ms. Kosh Ms. Miller 
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bassy Beijing. The other nominees were 
Marilyn E. Burlison, Embassy Mexico; 
Barbara S. Greenwood, Embassy 
Dakar; Frances T. Kendrick, Consul 
General Lahore; Joy L. Pohl, Embassy 
Niamey; and Sylvester Satcher, Em- 
bassy Khartoum. 

Ms. Jannuzzi was secretary in the 
political section from February 1979 to 
February 1981. In nominating her for 
the award, political officer William H. 
Hallman wrote: “The years of Ms. 
Jannuzzi’s service in San Salvador 
could hardly have been more hazardous 
or difficult. El Salvador has been at the 
brink of civil war since mid-1979. The 
embassy building was threatened by 
mobs and attacked by rockets. . .Her 
courage and cheerfulness in these cir- 
cumstances were as great as the im- 
pressive professional skills she brought 


M. J. Wilkinson wins 
$5,000 Dunn Award 


M. James Wilkinson, political 
counselor at Embassy Bangkok, is the 
first winner of the $5,000 James 
Clement Dunn Award, to be given 
annually to the Foreign Service officer 
in Class FO-1 (formerly FSO-3) “whose 
record of leadership, intellectual skills, 
managerial ability and personal 
qualities most fully exemplifies the 
standards of excellence desired of 
Foreign Service officers.” 

The award was established with the 


to her work. . .In a situation of recurrent 
crisis, she came through it as everyone’s 
friend, the organizer of community 
activities. . .In addition to doing all the 
secretarial work of the three officers of 
the section, Ms. Jannuzzi drafted diplo- 
matic notes and cables within her par- 
ticular areas of interest and expertise 
. ..When our files were reduced to a bare 
minimum, her encyclopedia memory 
became a major resource of our of- 
ee 

Samuel R. Gammon, executive as- 
sistant in the Office of the Under 
Secretary for Management, was 
chairman of the selection panel. It in- 
cluded Jeanne B. Witte, chief, secre- 
tarial counseling, Bureau of Personnel, 
and Lynwood Eaton, deputy director, 
Office of Recruitment, Examination 
and Employment. 0 


At Dunn Award ceremony, from left: Mr. 
Wilkinson; Mary August Armour Dunn, 
widow of the late ambassador; Under Secre- 
tary Richard T. Kennedy; Mrs. Vincent Astor. 


assistance of Mrs. Vincent Astor, presi- 
dent of the Vincent Astor Foundation, 
and her son, Anthony D. Marshall, 
foundation vice president and former 
U.S. ambassador to four countries. The 
foundation gave the Department 
$100,000 last year to endow the award. 
It is named in honor of the late Ambas- 
sador Dunn, whose career in the 
Foreign Service spanned 37 years. He 
retired in 1956 with the rank of career 
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HONORS AND AWARDS 


ambassador—highest in the Service. 

Mr. Wilkinson was cited both for 
his performance in Thailand and his 
work there as acting deputy chief of 
mission at various periods. He is 
regarded as one of the best Thai- 
language officers in the Service, with a 
“rich understanding of the Thai political 
scene.” He also is considered an expert 
on Soviet affairs. He has served as ad- 
ministrative officer in Moscow and as 
deputy director for exchanges in the De- 
partment’s Office of Soviet Union 
Affairs. 

In nominating him for the award, 
the embassy noted that Mr. Wilkinson 
“has been here during an eventful time. 
Throughout his stay, the embassy has 
had to grapple with the operational and 
policy issues generated by war, disloca- 
tion and famine in Cambodia and by a 
large influx of Indochinese refugees into 
Thailand. .Through his intimate 
knowledge of Thai society and political 
behavior, his intellectual abilities and his 
writing and leadership skills, Mr. Wil- 
kinson has been importantly responsi- 
ble for our ability to meet our com- 
plex and heavy responsibilities in a 
manner which, we understand, has won 
Washington’s wide acclaim. . .” 

Mr. Wilkinson joihed the foreign 
Service in 1962. In addition to Bangkok, 
he has served in Washington, Canberra, 


ae 
ae 
we 
a 


Munich, Songhia, Thailand and 
Moscow. O 


Watzman, historical office 
win ‘Blue Pencil’ awards 


Sanford Watzman, editor of 
STATE, has won the National Associa- 
tion of Government Communicators’ 
“Blue Pencil Award” for feature stories. 

The citation was 
voted for Mr. 
Watzman in rec- 
ognition of a 21- 
page series of 
articles entitled 
_ “Life in the For- 
| eign Service,” ap- 
pearing in the 
January 1980 
issue. The series 
stemmed from 
visits by him to 
five “hardship” posts—Vientiane, 
Dacca, Kiev, Bamako and Caracas. He 
took some of the photographs that ac- 
companied the articles. 

The Department of State’s Office 

of the Historian shared in another first 


Mr. Watzman 


SYDNEY—Consul general Herbert E. 
Horowitz presents Meritorious Service 
Awards to, from left, Helen Mason-Johnson, 
Christine Stephenson and Khatoun Sarafian. 


prize that was conferred in the technical 
books category. This was for the 1,184- 
page volume entitled “The United States 
and Russia: The Beginnings of 
Relations, 1765-1815,” published last 
year by the Government Printing Office. 
The General Services Administration’s 
National Archives and Records Service 
was the agency that shared the award. 
The book was prepared under the 
direction of a joint Soviet-American 
editorial board. The Kennan Institute 
for Advanced Russian Studies was one 
of the sponsoring institutions. & 


Bring those extra books 
to the Bookfair bins 


Now is the time to clean out those 
extra books and bring them to the 
bookbins located around the Depart- 
ment. You will be earning yourself a tax 
deduction, and contributing to a 
Foreign Service child’s education. 

The Association of American 
Foreign Service Women is seeking 
donations also of records, stamps and 
art items for its 21st annual “Bookfair 
with an International Flair,” which will 
take place October 17-24. The organiza- 
tion will accept almost any clean, 
undamaged book, including paperbacks 
and hardbacks, fiction, nonfiction, text- 
books and books written in foreign 
languages. Particularly wanted this year 
are children’s books, rare collector’s 
editions, and books on foreign affairs, 
government and political science. Maps, 
stamps, records, paintings, prints, 
posters, small art objects and exotica 
from around the world are welcome, 
too. 

Bookbins are in Main State at the 
D Street and the 21st Street entrances, 
and at the basement elevators. They are 
also in the main lobbies of the State De- 
partment annexes and at 1776 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. For special pickups 
and information, call the Bookroom, 
223-5796, between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 

For all donations, a receipt will be 
given on request. Since its inception in 
1960, Bookfair has provided approxi- 
mately $380,000 for scholarships. 0 
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News Highlights 


Open Forum speakers 
are scheduled 


Speakers scheduled to appear in 
July at the Secretary’s Open Forum 
were to include David S. Patterson of 
the Office of the Historian, July 1,“The 
Department of State and Arms Control: 
An Historical Perspective”; Richard T. 
Davies, former ambassador to Poland, 
July 8, “The Polish Revolution: The 
First Year”; Mary McGrory, Wash- 
ington Star columnist, July 15; 
Roderick MacFarquhar, Woodrow 
Wilson Center for Scholars, July 22, 
“Why Are Moscow and Peking Still at 
Odds?” 

The Open Forum’s Annual Lead- 
ership Lunch was held at the Foreign 
Service Club, June 16, Paul Wolfowitz, 
director of the Policy Planning Staff, 
welcomed the new Open Forum chair- 


Arnaud de Borchgrave, right, co-author of 
best-selling novel “The Spike,” addresses Open 
Forum. With him is chairman George 
Dragnich. (Photo by Glenn Hall, Visual 
Services) 
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man Eileen Heaphy, and vice chairman 
Sanford Watzman. 

Speakers in June:included Ambas- 
sadors Nobuhiko Ushiba and Robert 
Ingersoll and other members of the 
Japan-U.S. Economic Relations 
Group; Arnaud de Borchgrave, George- 
town University Center for Strategic 
and International Studies, “KGB Dis- 
information: How Effective?”; Captain 
Jacques Cousteau on global ocean 
issues; and M. Peter McPherson, AID 
administrator. 

Speakers in May included Edward 
Korry, former ambassador to Chile, 
“Morality and the Foreign Policy 
Corps: Loyalty to State, Service or 
Self?”; and Sir Max Beloff, Oxford 
University, “Two Years of the Thatcher 
Government.” 0 


Forms must be submitted 
for parking fee refunds 

' Parking fees paid by federal 
employees on U.S. property since 
November 1, 1979, may be refunded, 
according to the General Services Ad- 


ministration. The fees were suspended 
indefinitely by a March 3 U.S. District 
Court order, which resulted from a law- 
suit brought by the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees and the 
National Treasury Employees Union. 

On May 7, the court approved an 
agreement between the Government 
and the plaintiffs that would a!low fora 
reimbursement of fees unless the March 
3 decision is overturned by appeal. 

Those qualified for a refund should 
submit a claim to the administrative 
office that collected their parking fees. 
The forms must be forwarded to the 
General Services Administration by 
July 17. They are available in admin- 
istrative offices. 

If the Government prevails on 
appeal, payment of back fees may be 
requested. In this case, parking fees may 
increase significantly on October 1. 0 


Lehigh U. is seeking 
part-time teachers 


The chairman of the international 
relations department at Pennsylvania’s 
Lehigh University says he would wel- 
come inquiries from retired Foreign 
Service officers about contract lec- 
tureships in African and Latin Amer- 
ican studies. Those interested should 
have had “extensive field and Depart- 
ment experience, ideally supplemented 
by academic work, broad familiarity 
with the published literature, exception- 
al intellectual and analytical skills and a 
natural enthusiasm for learning and 
teaching.” 

Since the positions are part-time, 
applicants would require supplemental 
income. Resumes should be sent to 
Michael Hodges, at the university, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 18015. O 


Map Library has moved 


The Map Library has moved from 
Room 6845 to the rear of the main 
Library, in Room 3239. Available there 
for official purposes are retention copies 
of a wide variety of maps of foreign 
areas, including road maps, city plans 
and general reference maps. @ 
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Your Colleagues 


es IMPOSSIBLE to keep a low profile 
if you happen to be working as a 
secretary in the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. You might, in fact 
(the ultimate indignity), find yourself 
typing your own award presentation. 
These photos by David M. Humphrey 
of Visual Services show what can 
happen to secretaries who try to bury 
themselves in their work and become 
invisible. 


For being the secretary who can handle on- 
the-job headaches, Mary Wilson gets a jar of Joan Utterback ixoids »n scissors she won for 
Tylenol. Irene Shope is sympatiietic. being “The Sharpest Secretary.” 


Co AN 
For being “The Fastest Typist,” Betty Johnson Joyce Wentz is awarded a globe for being “The 


For having “The Prettiest Legs,” Clare Rey- wins a stopwatch. Most Intellectual.” Personnel officer Patricia 
nolds is awarded a pair of woolen socks. Lebeau is impressed. 
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Assistant Secretary Eliott Abrams, with secre- 
Audrey Dix receives candy bar for being “The taries (from left), Carol Landis, Karen Smith, 
Sweetest Secretary.” Carol Mills. 


Dale Dougherty holds up the magic slate she 

was awarded for being “The Best Steno- Barbara Rhian receives plant as a prize—for 

grapher.” Onlookers, from left: DeLois being the secretary with “The Most Growth 

McCain, Denise Vitola, Jane Stich, Irene Potential.” Her colleagues, from left: Cheryl Joy Sullivan wins a magnifying glass for being 
Shope. Easley, Gloria Williams, Susan Scheets. “The Best Timekeeper.” 
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YOUR COLLEAGUES 


Carol Mills gets compass for being “The Most 
Organized.” Joan Utterback is her witness. @ 


Jane Stich is awarded a pillow for being “The 


Pamela M. Stratton, director of administra- 
Busiest Duty Secretary.” 


tive affairs, enjoys the show. 


COLOMBO—A luncheon was held at the Secretaries Week. Ambassador Donald R. 


And in Sri Lanka. ss Galle Face Hotel to celebrate International Toussaint is in center. 





Book Review 


How 30 from State were said to shape our Soviet policy 


Hugh De Santis, Department employee, wins award for study 


By MARTHA C. MAUTNER 


The reviewer, a specialist in Eastern 
European affairs, has been with the 
Department since 1945. She is deputy 
director of the Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean office of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. 


De Santis, Hugh. The diplomacy of silence: The 
American Foreign Service, the Soviet Union, and 
the Coid War, 1933-1947. Chicago and London, 
University of Chicago Press, 1980. 270p. 


gig) eee OF SILENCE” re- 
ceived the 1980 award of the 
Society for Historians of American 
Foreign Policy for the best first book 
that year on in- 
ternational rela- 
tions. It is a first in 
another sense as 
well—the vol- 
ume charts the 
careers of 30 key 
Foreign Service 
officers to assess 
the role they 
played in shaping 

Ms. Mautner American policy 
toward the USSR and Eastern Europe 
in the 1940s. It concludes they 
influenced the policy process signif- 
icantly but, because of personal biases 
and ingrained Service attitudes, “mis- 
directed” it into the Cold War. 

The career tracks of those now- 
legendary members of the corps make 
fascinating reading today. Even more 
fascinating is measuring their reporting 
against the verdicts of history and hind- 
sight. Part of what they wrote clearly did 
filter through into the national con- 
sciousness. But was their role the one 
“Diplomacy of Silence” claims to see? 
Survivors of the era are entitled to some 
serious doubts on that score. 

Certainly the revisionist wave of 
history writing alerted old- (and not so 
old-’ timers to how different their ex- 
periences and motives could look when 
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Mr. De Santis 


reconstructed years later from the 
archives. Missing from the records has 
always been that backdrop of inner- 
office and interagency compromises, the 
unspoken political pressures, subtle 
weights of personality or rank—all the 
intangible constraints and detours of 
working-within-the-system which never 
make it into the files. An outsider, even 
if appreciative of those factors, can 
hardly do more than scratch the surface 
in later years, especially on issues as 
arcane as those affecting Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The author of this particular study, 
Hugh De Santis, is now a valued col- 
league in the Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research, where currently he is getting 
an immersion in foreign affairs from the 
inside—as an analyst in the Western 
European office. No doubt about it, he 
did a tremendous job ferreting out 
source material. Foreign Service officers 
will find “Diplomacy of Silence” 
enjoyable reading, if only for the Service 
vignettes sprinkled throughout. Old- 
timers are guaranteed a good case of 
nostalgia. Nonetheless, anyone who has 


been around since the Creation, like this 
reviewer, will find a whole dimension 
missing from the picture, and it is this 
omission which forces me to part com- 
pany with Mr. De Santis when it comes 
to the historical verdict. 

By way of example: the book 
mentions FDR’s penchant for conduct- 
ing his own foreign policy and con- 
sistently bypassing his Secretary of 
State, but really never weighs the con- 
sequences of years of such treatment on 
the functioning of the State Depart- 
ment. It notes the preeminence of the 
military and military considerations in 
Washington during the war and im- 
mediate postwars years, but fails to 
address the immense influence of that 
factor in shaping contemporary Foreign 
Service reporting, policy recommenda- 
tions or Departmental instructions to 
the field. 

Nor does there seem to be an 
awareness that individual dispatches or 
cables need not reflect the full “percep- 
tions” of a signer and/or drafter—that 
drafters may be producing on order, or 
signers shaping their arguments to the 
requirements of a specific instruction or 
audience; that an unanticipated turn of 
events, new insights into the inscrutable 
Kremlin, or simply objectivity can alter 
the cast of an officer’s reporting without 
ever altering his basic attitudes. 
Similarly, language used in a public 
speech often differs markedly from that 
of an in-house document, yet both still 
can be in keeping with one policy line. In 
short, here is a case where the historian 
combed the records thoroughly and 
carefully tabulated what he found, but 
old hands will have trouble reconciling 
the reconstruction with what they 
remember happening. 

Of course, it all boils down to a 
matter of perceptions. Just as the 
diplomats under scrutiny can be fairly 
critiqued as “socially and culturally 
conditioned to a particular view of the 
world,” so can researchers who write 
about them. Mr. De Santis sees his 
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subjects as “honorable, well-intentioned 
men” but, unfortunately, of an elite 
whose perceptions were subconsciously 
colored by “ingrained cultural values 


and beliefs, by historical memories” . 


which “narrowed their vision of Soviet 
objectives” in the postwar years. (He is 
right. Long exposure to Soviet reality 
has a way of affecting vision.) No need 
here to interject that only parts of their 
“vision” made it into the postwar policy 
consensus anyway. Rather, the remark- 
able thing was that those diplomats 
finally got a hearing at all after years of 
being ignored, and could actually make 
a direct contribution at the national 
level. 

The pre-war corps was admittedly 
an elite service, far more socially 
selected and homogenous than today’s. 
They were definitely more at home with 
the upper crust than with the working 
class. But to highlight that fact is to 
downgrade the equally valid one that 
the strata of American society interested 
in foreign affairs in their day was a 
decidedly narrow one. That most old- 
school diplomats should stem from it 
and reflect its attitudes was hardly sur- 
prising. Besides, it was also their only 
audience—certainly Capitol Hill and 
the administration in office attached 
little importance to what was going on 
in Eastern Europe. (In the case of the 
USSR, a German diplomat recently 
wrote of envying the time his pre-war 
American counterparts had for analysis 
and reflection. His embassy was 
swamped with work while they had little 
official business to conduct.) 

Today’s Foreign Service may be 
more heterogeneous, yet its reporting 
similarly reflects the values of the society 
which spawned it. That society is, 
however, far broader and more diverse, 
just as is the audience to whom the re- 
porting is directed. Not only is the De- 
partment itself larger, but public interest 
in foreign affairs now cuts across all 
U.S. social strata. Administration of- 
ficials, unlike Mr. Roosevelt, cannot 
afford to overlook the assessments of 
their experts in international affairs. 
(Nor can the media.) In that sense, 
today’s officers make a more direct con- 
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tribution to the formulation of national 
policy than their predecessors ever did. 

Be that as it may, the fact that cer- 
tain Foreign Service officers sudden- 
ly emerged from anonymity to na- 
tional prominence around 1945 was, 
sad to say, not so much a case of virtue 
rewarded as of having a policy vacuum 
in Washington coincide with a unique 
tabula rasa on the international front. 
Without that coincidence, they 
probably would have rounded out their 
careers traditionally, honored in-house, 
but largely unknown to the outside 
world. With the end of the war, how- 
ever, there was a whole new world 
to shape, and only the United Statesina 
position to do the shaping. And among 
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the few with firsthand experience, a 


grasp of the complexities, and years of 
work on the problems, were the hereto- 
fore anonymous diplomats. They were 
literate; they could analyze and recom- 
mend and, for once, someone outside 
the Department was prepared to listen. 

The public aura which came to 
envelop Kennan, Bohlen, Elbridge 
Dubrow, Arthur Bliss Lane, Maynard 
Barnes, the Schoenfelds, Rudolf and 
Arthur, et al, was surely soul-satisfying 
after all those years of crying in the 
wilderness. The whole Service basked in 
reflected glory. But the aura probably 


lasted longer than the reality of direct: 


influence on national perceptions. By 
the 1950s, the Service was already 
slipping back into obscurity, as far as the 


public was concerned. Every junior 
officer still aspired to play Kennan, but 
there was no longer a tabula rasa on 
which to work. Policy lines were set and 
moving with inertial force and, mean- 
while, the universities had begun to 
spew out competing international 
experts by the thousands. 

But popular mythology perpetu- 
ated the legends, and the temptation to 
debunk legends is always strong. The 30 
diplomats scrutinized here all had their 
weaknesses. Everyone who knew them 
will testify they were very human. Yet 
there were strengths as well. Some were 
thinkers, others doers. There were those 
who excelled in analysis, yet failed when 
it came to prescriptions. The best of the 
policy-paper drafters were often poor 
negotiators, while someone incapable of 
plotting a policy line might be superb 
implementing it at the negotiating 
table or in the field. Original think- 
ers regularly came to grief unless they 
appreciated the fine art of bureaucratic 
infighting, and few did. Those who 
knew how to maneuver with Congress 
or political factions were even fewer. 

The strength of the Service lay in its 
ability to meld those different types into 
a more or less coherent whole, exploit- 
ing the strengths while submerging 
the weaknesses. It performed as it 
was expected to perform in those days, 
largely cocooned from political Wash- 
ington except for personal ties and rela- 
tionships forged in the social origins of 
the “ruling elite.” If certain Foreign 
Service officers could nevertheless step 
into the breach, and into history, when it 
suddenly became necessary to cope with 
a brave new world, it was because they 
could do what they had been trained all 
along to do; the only difference was they 
now had an audience. To fault them for 
“misdirecting” policy because of at- 
titudinal biases is a bit much. It ignores 
the whole ambiance in which they 
operated, and judges them on the basis 
of perceptions dating 30 years after the 
fact. Theirs was a highly creditable per- 
formance in the context of the times. 
And to anyone who remembers the era, 
it still looks pretty damned good today, 
all things considered. @ 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne: Our man in Liverpool 


The literary giant as a member of the consular service _——~~ 


By WILLIAM SOMMERS 


The author of this historical sketch 
is a labor relations specialist in AID’s 
Office of Personnel Management. He 
has contributed poetry to the Foreign 
Service Journal and to this magazine, 
among others, and has published three 
books of verse. The sketches accom- 
panying this article are by his wife, Joan 
Sommers. 


Wis FRANKLIN PIERCE gained 

the presidency in 1853, one of his 

first acts was to nominate an old school 

chum, Nathaniel Hawthorne, as the 

American consul 

in Liverpool. Mr. 

Pierce and Mr. 

Hawthorne had 

been close friends 

since their under- 

graduate days at 

Bowdoin, a friend- 

ship that con- 

tinued until Mr. 

Hawthorne’s death 

Mr. Sommers in 1864. Though 

the nomination had the air of the “old- 

boy network,” Hawthorne had earned 

it. Early in Mr. Pierce’s campaign, Mr. 

Hawthorne was asked to do the stand- 

ard campaign biography. Laying aside 

the pen that had lately raised his literary 

stature (though not his fortune)—“The 

Scarlet Letter” and “The House of the 

Seven Gables”—Mr. Hawthorne took 

up the political quill and wrote a 

laudatory, somewhat embarrassing, 

piece on Mr. Pierce. He also pushed for 

Mr. Pierce’s election among his Con- 

cord literary friends and enlisted the 
support of his Boston publishers. 

Yet Mr. Hawthorne’s nomination 
was not without precedent. Thomas Jef- 
ferson had appointed Philip Freneau 
(“Poet of the Revolution”) as the De- 
partment’s first French translator, while 
James Madison, in 1811, sent Joel 
Barlow (“Hasty Pudding”) to France as 
chief negotiator on a tricky commercial 
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treaty. President Tyler continued the 
custom in 1842 when he appointed 
Washington Irving (“The Alhambra”) 
as minister to Spain. 

For Mr. Hawthorne, however, the 
immediate goal was a steady, healthy 
income. Though at the pinnacle of his 
literary powers, his books were not 
moving. The murky air of Old Salem 
did not sell, and there were neither 
movie rights, Redbook serialization nor 
paperback reprints to insure a future 
income. His literary efforts barely kept 
food on the table and the cold New 
England winter from the door. But the 
Liverpool appointment was the most 
lucrative of the available overseas as- 
signments. The consul’s salary came 
from a set percentage of fees collected at 
the port, and Liverpool was the main 
entry for American ships servicing Eng- 
land. Mr. Hawthorne viewed the Liver- 


pool consulate as his lease on financial 
independence. What it was to cost him 
in soul-searchings and the wear and tear 
of the daily grind was yet to be reckoned. 

During his four-year stint in 
Liverpool, Mr. Hawthorne abandoned 
the writing of fiction that had made him 
famous. But he kept a meticulous 
journal of English goings-on, compiling 
a 300,000 word tome that was eventually 
published as “The English Notebook.” 
At the same time, his consular activities 
emerged in a stream of letters, dis- 
patches and reports which filled some 
700 pages in the consulate files. A review 
of these papers shows Mr. Hawthorne’s 
fascination (often negative) with the job 
and reveals a modernity that makes him 
kin with anyone who has served over- 
seas. 

When the Senate confirmed his 
nomination on March 26, Mr. Haw- 
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thorne set out for Washington where, 
like most novice entrants to the De- 
partment, he received an “orientation” 
of sorts. He lunched with President 
Pierce and discussed consular affairs 
with Secretary of State William Marcy, 
whom he was later to title, somewhat 
irreverently, as “Old Lord Massey.” He 
avoided whatever passed for the 
equivalent of the English area study 
program and no doubt, if tested, 
received an S4/R4 language proficiency 
rating. Mr. Hawthorne did manage to 
secure control of the vacated sub- 
consulate at Manchester, adding 
another $1,000 to his per annum 
receipts. While all this was going on in 
Washington, his unliberated wife, 


Sophia, was hard at work back in 
Concord, packing the household goods, 
arranging for transatlantic passage and 
preparing the three Hawthorne children 


for life abroad. 

The family left Boston by the ship 
Niagara on July 7, 1853 and, with good 
weather and tolerable food, arrived in 
Liverpool three weeks later. On August 
1 Mr. Hawthorne made his first visit to 
the consular office; his description is a 
classic example of undiluted culture 
shock: 


The consulate. . .was. . .a shabby and 
smoke-stained edifice four stories high. A 
narrow and ill-lighted staircase gave access 
to an equally narrow and ill-lighted pas- 
sageway on the first floor. The staircase 
and passageway were often thronged, of a 
morning, with a set of beggarly and 
piratical looking scoundrels. . .purport- 
ing to belong to our mercantile marine. . . 
the scum of every maritime nation on 
earth.! 


Nor did the interior assuage his 
fears. Undoubtedly the embassy GSO 
[general services office] people shunned 
the Liverpool office, for Mr. Hawthorne 
was chagrined to find that his working 
quarters had all the charm of “an old 
fashioned American barber’s shop.” 

Mr. Hawthorne never did accom- 
modate fully to the delights of Liver- 
pool, and his description might well 
have set the standard for “hardship 
post” determination: 

Liverpool is a most detestable place as a 
residence that ever my lot was cast in 
smoky, noisy, dirty, pestilential; and the 
consulate is situated in the most detestable 
part of the city. The streets swarm with 
beggars by day and by night.3 

No sooner had Mr. Hawthorne 
settled himself into these less-than- 
plush offices (Jack Anderson take 
note!) when he was hit with a Depart- 
ment circular asking for an assessment 
of the consular staff and a detailed jus- 
tification of their numbers, while 
hinting at an upcoming RIF 
[reduction-in-force]. His evaluation, 
succinct and to the point, could serve 
as a model of fairness and candor, 
virtues not always present in today’s 
more complicated evaluation system. 


“TI have three persons in my office,” he 
began, 
the head clerk, or vice consul. . .a second 
clerk and a messenger who does some writ- 
ing. They are all honest and capable men, 
and do their duty to perfection. No 
American would take either of these places 
for twice the sums they receive; and no 
American without some months practice 
could undertake the duty.4 


Mr. Hawthorne ranked them, 
noting that if a RIF were absolutely 
necessary, he would prefer to “displace 
the vice consul (rather) than the second 
clerk, who does a great amount of labor, 
and has a remarkable variety of talent.” 
The vice consul, Mr. Hawthorne 
opined, “though perfect in his own track 
[cone?] is nothing outside of it.” But Mr. 
Hawthorne, like many of his successors 
since, did not want a RIF. “I will not 
part with either of these men unless 
compelled to do so; and I don't think 
Old Lord Massey (Secretary of State 
William Marcy) can compel me.” And, 
of course, as he was the confidant of the 
President and a close friend of the 
powerful Senator Sumner of Massa- 
chusetts, his statement was not an idle 
boast. 

Mr. Hawthorne, like his modern 
counterparts, struggled with Wash- 
ington’s persistent requests for off-the- 
wall information. True, he was not 
bugged by daily cable traffic, nor did the 
despatches move as fast as today’s 
pouch (really?). Yet some of his 
exasperated replies strike a sympathetic 
chord with today’s practitioners. In 
January 1854, for example, Mr. 
Hawthorne received a question on the 





origin of “Sea Island Cotton.” He 
replied that, although he had shown the 
query to a number of manufacturers 
and merchants, “I am unable to find 
anyone who can read or understand it.”6 
Still, the fault was not that of the 
Department alone. A casual tardiness 
was sometimes a deliberate course when 
the work load became exhausting. In 
October 1853 the Department dis- 
patched a long, involved and compli- 
cated series of 98 questions, ranging 
-from shipping costs to navigational in- 
formation to the registration of Amer- 
ican shipping in Liverpool. Nine months 
later, in July 1854, Mr. Hawthorne 
bundled off his reply, which filled 107 
pages of laboriously-formed script 
backed by 6 pages of references and 49 
pages of charts and tables. While there is 
no record that he had to soak his hand in 
epsom salts for a week, his covering 
letter is a marvel. Couching it in the 
roundabout phrasing of a famous prose 
style, Mr. Hawthorne begged to note 
that “it was my earnest desire to convey 
to you such information as should be 
reliable and calculated to be really serv- 
icable to the United States.” Thus he 
ignored Washington’s urgent time limits 
“rather than give the sanction of an 
official signature to hasty and inac- 
curate statements.” If Mr. Hawthorne 
were still around, he might have 
encapsulated his frustration with an 
excuse limited to four words: garbage 
in, garbage out! 
For most of his tour in Liverpool, 
Mr. Hawthorne served under James 
Buchanan, minister to the Royal Court. 
In fact, Mr. Buchanan used the post to 
advance his political fortunes, and be- 
came Mr. Pierce’s successor in the presi- 
dency. The relationship between the 
minister and the consul was distant but 
not disagreeable, although Mr. 
Buchanan avoided thorny issues and 
backed his subordinate only as far as it 
seemed politically prudent to do so. 
When Mr. Hawthorne railed against the 
gross excesses of the cruel justice meted 
out to ordinary seamen aboard Amer- 
ican merchant ships, Mr. Buchanan pre- 
served a sideline silence, leaving Mr. 
Hawthorne in single combat. And, 


understandably, the presence of a 
famous literary figure on his immediate 
staff, who was wined and dined by the 
English literary crowd, made. Mr. 
Buchanan a trifle testy. At one literary 
soirée to which Mr. Buchanan had been 
invited, the after-dinner discussion came 
round to a public letter written by the 
Queen and encased in an effusion of 
purple prose. Mr. Buchanan put Mr. 
Hawthorne on the spot by asking in a 
loud voice for the latter’s opinion on the 
letter. Mr. Hawthorne demurred, 
saying it showed a nice sensibility. But 
Mr. Buchanan was not to be put off. 
“No,” he retorted, “what do you think of 
the style?” Dear Nathaniel, pushed to 
the wall, unfurled his heavy brow and, 
in a measured voice, replied: “The 
Queen has a perfect right to do what she 
pleases with her own English.” 

But the whole issue of US. 
maritime policy hung like a grey, dismal 
cloud over the four years of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s assignment. He was involved 
repeatedly with cases where beatings, 
maimings, kidnappings and legalized 
murder were the rule, and where the 
shipmasters, despite all his efforts, were 
nearly untouchable as arbiters of life or 
death aboard ship. Page after page of 
Mr. Hawthorne’s consular despatches 
are filled with the documented mistreat- 
ment for which justice would never be 
rendered. He attempted time and again 
to “blow the whistle” on this practice 
which, he warned, would eventually 
cause a severe disruption in Anglo-U.S. 
relations. 

Part of the problem lay in the harsh 
conditions aboard ship and the brutal 
recruitment practices; part arose from 
the inadequacy of American maritime 
law in dealing with murderous ship- 
masters. In a letter to Senator Sumner, 
Mr. Hawthorne complained bitterly 
that “matters are really in < very terrible 
state between shipmasters and sea- 
men.” To another friend, he wrote that 
“there is nothing in this world so much 
like hell as the interior of an American 
ship.”!© But, for the most part, his do- 
good efforts ended only in piling on 
more trouble for himself. When Mr. 
Buchanan became president, and while 


Mr. Hawthorne waited longingly for his 
successor to be appointed, the issue of 
American seamen broke into open 
debate in Parliament, when Lord John 
Russell attacked the U.S. Government, 
accusing it of negligence. The new 
Secretary of State, General Lewis Cass, 
hardly an Anglophile, responded 
sharply to Lord Russell, arguing that 
the abuses were greatly exaggerated, 
that American laws were adequate to 
deal with the problem and that England, 
with her continuing impressment 
policies, was hardly in a position to 
point the finger. Though Secretary Cass 
may have been expressing the opinion of 
many Americans, he had deliberately 
pulled the rug from under Mr. Haw- 
thorne, who had argued exactly the 
opposite. The latter found that the 
Secretary’s reply exhibited a “perfectly 
astounding ignorance of the subject.”! 
Mr. Hawthorne felt greatly aggrieved 
and, since there was no “negotiated 
grievance procedure” available at the 
time, he wrote directly to the Secretary. 
Noting that he was unfamiliar with any 
existing laws that gave him the power to 
act, a point Secretary Cass had stressed, 
Mr. Hawthorne posed a choice: 
If 1 have possessed the power to punish 
these offenses, and, whether through slug- 
gishness, or fear, or favor, have failed to 
exercise it, then I am guilty of a great 
crime, which ought to be visited. . .with its 
evil consequences. . .If I am innocent—if I 
have done my utmost, as an executive 
officer, under a defective law, to the defects 
of which I have repeatedly called the atten- 
tion of my superiors—then unquestion- 
ably, the Secretary has wronged me by a 
suggestion pointing so directly at 
myself.!2 
But Mr. Cass was no dummy. A 
long experience in the diplomatic corps 
instructed him to avoid a confrontation. 
The reply was delayed for months. 
When it did come, the letter was skill- 
fully designed to say nothing, but say it 
well. If Mr. Hawthorne wanted to go 
public, there was little of substance to 
reveal. On the one outstanding moral 
issue to which Mr. Hawthorne had 
hitched his puritan wagon, he received 
only the bitter pill of defeat. 
By this time Mr. Hawthorne’s 
diplomatic career had run its course. 
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His may have been the first documented 
case of Foreign Service “burn out,” for 
he wrote that 
1 am so sick and weary of this office that I 
should hardly regret it if they were to 
abolish it altogether. What with brutal 
shipmasters, drunken sailors, vagrant 
Yankees, mad people, sick people and 
dead people (for just now I have to attend 
to removal of the bones of a man who had 
been dead these twenty years) it is full of 
damnable annoyances. !3 


And he had not long to wait. 
Beverly Tucker arrived in Liverpool on 
September 9, 1857, and assumed the 
duties of consul on October 12. Mr. 
Hawthorne’s final dispatch was dated 
December 31, 1857, enumerating his last 
draw for salary and expenses. 

With uncanny insight, Mr. 
Hawthorne, still nursing his resentment 
over the reduction in consular salaries 
which Congress had legislated in 1856, 
commented that his successor would, in 
order to survive, have to be “a rich man 


WE'VE HAD THEM OVER THREE 
TIMES, AND | DON'T EVEN KNOW 
WHAT THE INSIDE OF THEIR, 
HOUSE LOOKS LIKE, THEY'RE 
OFF OUR LIST! 
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JUST ENJOY PEOPLE THE WAy 
THEY ARE. 


or a rogue.”!4 Mr. Tucker was not rich, 


but he apparently bent every effort to 
reap his reward. According to an audit 
report published in 1861, Mr. Tucker 
spent “all the funds he could reach” and 
engaged in a course of “plunder and 
profligacy unequalled in consular 
history.” The report’s only consolation 
came in the announcement that “this 
plunderer no longer graces the Gov- 
ernment abroad.”!5 

Had Mr. Hawthorne known the 
result of his prediction, he might have 
been able to add one more ironic story 
to his “Twice Told Tales.” 
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O.K.,, POLONIUS. 1 GET THE 
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Library services 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 750,000 volumes, 1,100 
periodical titles 
SERVICES: 

—Loan of books, periodicals, and 
government documents 

—Locating and borrowing items from 
other libraries 

—Assistance in finding information 
(legal, statistical, historical, biographical, 
etc.) 

—Automated retrieval of information 
relating to foreign affairs 

—Daily newspapers. (back issues on 
microfilm) 


YOUVE GOT TO STOP CARRYING 
THESE TABLETS AROUND. you 
CAN’T KEEP SCORE ON EVERY- 
Bopy. 
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«BUT | DON’T CARE THAT 
THEY’RE BOTH ON PERCY'S 
STAFF, THEY'RE NOT 
COMING HERE AGAIN! 


—Drawing and dialogue by Cathy Carlson, Tunis 
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American Diplomacy 1781 


A delicate tender thing 
July 1781 


By JAN HERMAN 


Ba REPUBLIC is five years old. In 
camp near Williamsburg, Va., Gen- 
eral Lafayette’s troops celebrate the 
Fourth of July. The following day at 
Green Spring Farm, not far away, 
General Anthony Wayne’s Penn- 
sylvanians stumble into a British 
ambush and lose 139 men killed, 
wounded and missing. With Lafayette’s 
help, Wayne breaks contact with the 
enemy, and the Americans lick their 
wounds. Lord Cornwallis, it seems, is 
still a wily and tough adversary. 

But something new is in the wind. 
Lafayette receives a letter from General 
Washington relating that the northern 
army has joined forces with 
Rochambeau for the purpose of 
attacking New York City. “I shall short- 
ly have occasion to communicate 
matters of great importance to you.” 
Those matters he speaks of concern an 
abrupt change in war strategy. The plan 
is simple, but one that Washington 
agonized over for weeks. Rochambeau 
has finally convinced him that New 
York cannot be taken. The real chance 
for victory is in Virginia, but the key to 
that victory is sea supremacy. 

From his flagship Ville de Paris, 
anchored in Santo Domingo harbor, 
Admiral de Grasse writes to his coun- 
trymen serving with Washington’s 
forces. “His Majesty has entrusted me 
with the command of the naval force 
destined for. . .North America. The 
force which I command is sufficient to 
fulfill the offensive plans. . .of the Allied 
powers to. . secure an honorable peace 
.. It will not be until the 15th of July, at 
the soonest, that I shall be on the coast 
of North America.” 

De Grasse orders his lieutenants 
to make immediate preparations to sail 
for Chesapeake Bay. The risk of losing 
the Indies to the British is worth the 
gamble. A golden opportunity to drive 
England from North America must not 
be lost. 
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The Fourth of July is a working 
day for Robert Morris, the United 
States’ superintendent of finance. Con- 
gress appointed him back in February in 
an effort to make order out of a national 
economic system that had seen nothing 
but the chaos of devalued currency, loss 
of foreign credit and bankruptcy. 
Morris, a successful banker, is well 
equipped to handle the job. Acting with 
the authority of an economic czar, he in- 
augurates a four-part recovery pro- 
gram. The states must forthwith 
contribute their share to the federal 
treasury to help finance the war. 
Another loan from France must be 
secured. Henceforth, vigorious controls 
will be placed on spending. All debts of 
the nation must be funded and paid. To 
Morris, credit is what Benjamin 
Franklin called it, “a delicate tender 


thing, capable of being blasted with a 
breath.” 

This Independence Day, Morris 
writes to John Jay in Madrid, begging 
him to redouble efforts to obtain a 
Spanish loan. And Morris speaks not of 
a paltry sum, not one that would incur 
the “weight of obligation without deriv- 
ing from it any real benefit. . .” 

The superintendent also considers 
the possibility of a Portuguese loan. On 
the 9th he writes to Congress: “That 
kingdom is heretofore felt and acknowl- 
edged the benefits it derived from our 
commerce, which may hereafter be 
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more extensive, unfettered with British 
restraints, and consequently of greater 
advantage.” 

On the 17th he writes the governor 
of Havana, seeking aid from that 
quarter. He has Congress appoint an 
agent for “the port of Havanah and 
Island of Cuba.” The emptiness of the 
U.S. treasury is reflected in Morris’ 
comment to Robert Smith, the new 
agent. “You will not find any salary 
annexed to your appointment, for this 
plain reason—we can not afford any.” 

Still struggling to obtain a 10-mil- 
lion-livre French loan, Franklin 
responds to Morris’ appointment on the 
26th. “. . .the business you have under- 
taken is of so complex a nature, and 
must engross so much of your time and 
attention, as necessarily to injure your 
private interests; and the public is often 
niggardly even of its thanks, while you 
are sure of being censured by malevolent 
critics and bug writers, who will abuse 
you while you are serving them and 
wound your character in nameless 
pamphlets; thereby resembling those 
little dirty insects that attack us only in 
the dark, disturb our repose, molesting 
and wounding us, while our sweat and 
blood are contributing to their sub- 
sistence.” Franklin speaks from 
personal experience. @ 
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Art at State 


T° HELP CELEBRATE the Depart- 
ment’s bicentennial, the Association 
of American Foreign Service Women is 
sponsoring an art show featuring the 
works of 22 of their number. It will run 
through August 10 in the Exhibition 
Hall at State. Representations of the 
works are shown here. (Photos by 
David Humphrey and Robert Kaiser, 
Visual Services) 


“Foggy Bottom,” mixed media by Patricia 
Stone. 


At opening of art show, from left: Mrs. Walter 
J. Stoessel Jr., director general Joan Clark, 
president Patricia Ryan, Mrs. Richard T. 
Kennedy. 


soon, 


“Dance,” oil by Francine Faulhaber. 





“Emilienne,” terra cotta bust on wooden base 
by Liliane Eisenberg. 


“Caracas 1942,” watercolor by Betty 
Bernbaum. 
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“June in Finse, Norway, 
Makepeace. 


a 


” etching by Lindsay 
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“Windmill, Malta,” oil by Penne Laingen. 


ee 


“Palazzo dei Consoli, Buggio,” oil painting by 
Helen Weir Parke. “The Rhine at Bad Godesberg,” watercolor by 
Adele Porter. 


“Lone Pine,” sumi oriental brush by Cile 
Euler. @ 





Former Colleagues 


He goes straight to the ‘soul’ 
Retiree’s photos are acclaimed in Spain 


By GREGORY LAGANA 


The author, a cultural affairs of- 
ficer, is director of the Madrid Cultural 
Center. 


PE Baseatage TO an exceptional eye, re- 
tired Foreign Service officer Lee 
McCarthy has established a second 
career for himself as an artist in Spain. 
He can “see” the soul of a country, or of 
a house, or of a door. This has brought 
him critical and popular acclaim. Many 
have tried his style of photography, but 
few have achieved such results. 

Mr. McCarthy retired in 1971 and, 
after four years in Germany, settled with 
his wife on Spain’s Costa del Sol. They 
chose the area, he says, because of the 
climate and because the cost of living 
was low. “The climate hasn't changed,” 
he says, “but the economic reasons for 
being here are no longer quite so con- 
vincing.” He had had no intention of 
making a career out of what for years 
had been his major hobby, but several 
artists in his adopted community of 
Almunecar encouraged him after seeing 
his work. 

Mr. McCarthy developed his skills 
during his years in the Foreign Service, 
which included assignments as a 
political officer in Rome (1951-54) and 
Athens (1959-61), regional labor officer 
in Dakar (1962-66), chief of the political 
section in Port-au-Prince (1966-69), and 
chief of the economic section in 
Bucharest (1969-71). “I got my first 
decent camera as a gift in 1951,” he 
recalls, “and I first started to take 
pictures that evoked the interest of 
people other than myself in the late 
‘50s.” His first recognition came in the 
State-USIA recreation association con- 
test of 1961, in which he won first prize 
and an honorable mention. 

Since that time, his style has 
evolved from the basically traditional to 
its current, mostly abstract form. “My 
interest is primarily in producing ab- 
stract art with a camera,” he says. “My 
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Lee McCarthy with some of his abstract 
photographs. (All his works are in color.) 


approach is based on the conviction that 
abstract art is all around us if only we 
look for it.” 

After a few shows near his home in 
Andalucia, Mr. McCarthy exhibited at 


es 


“Macho”—a textural study of a village door at 
La Mancha. 


the American Cultural Center in 
Madrid last January. Spanish critic 
Francisco J. Sanchez, reviewing that 
show in the magazine Critica de Arte, 
called Mr. McCarthy “a photographer 
of exquisite taste and a veritable painter 
whose media*are a simple 35-mm. 
camera and a macro lens.” 

In a country where photography as 
an art form is much less accepted than in 
other Western nations (there are no 
photo galleries in Madrid, a city of 
4,000,000), Mr. McCarthy’s work still 
has garnered praise. He relies on his eye 
for composition, sense of whimsy, and 
attention to detail. He is said to be 
producing something totally new in 
Spain. 

“His method: observation,” notes 
critic Sanchez. “His result: abstract 
compositions. Abstractions that are the 
result of isolating certain aspects of 
reality.” 

Mr. McCarthy finds the inspira- 
tion for his photography (all in 
color) on walls where commercial and 
political posters are mounted one upon 
the other, torn apart to create a natural 
collage. Any item—a signpost, a waste 
can, a_ stoplight—can become an 
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FORMER COLLEAGUES 


element in his composition. One 
photograph of an exterior wall emerges 
as a polar landscape as seen through Mr. 
McCarthy’s eye and lens; the words viva 
yo sprayed in a hurried scrawl on a 
bright yellow mailbox, suddenly look 


like the intentional design of a madcap 
artist. Cracked, peeling boat surfaces 
yield a gentle kaleidoscope of subtle 
color, and a painter friend’s worktable 
takes on the appearance of a swatch of 
Houston as seen from space. 


ay 
a 


“Leonardo’s Girl”—a study of mutilated ad- 
vertising posters in Madrid. 


Mr. McCarthy also works with the 
figurative. His sensitivity to light and 
composition imbue these works with 
perhaps an even more evocative quality. 
As a girl in a bright red sweater rides her 
bicycle down an empty white-hot 
Andalusian street, it seems that she is the 
only one who has ventured out after 
lunch. Red yarn and knitting needles left 
outside in a chair on another bright 
Granada day boldly betray the old 


“Electoral Idyll”—a mutilated political cam- 
paign poster in the province of Seville. 


woman who only moments before may 
have decided to get a hat to shade her 
eyes, a drink to cool her throat, or a 
radio to keep her company. 

Lee McCarthy is scheduled to 
show his work in Barcelona’s Binational 
Center in October. He also hopes, with 
the assistance of ICA in Spain, to take 
his exhibit of “Las Paredes de Espana-y 
Otras Cosas” (“The Walls of Spain and 
Other Things”) to other cities in Spain. 

“McCarthy accepts the challenge 
of a difficult medium which concedes 
nothing,” concludes Sanchez, “and 
knows how to surprise us with this 
Spain of ours. . .All becomes poetry. 
Everything around us is poetry if only 
we make an effort to look for it and, 
seeing it, are inspired and delight in 
it.” @ 
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Foreign Service Buildings 


Legation in Tangier is a U.S. National Historic Site 
It’s the only site not in the U.S. to have this honor 


By BEN DIXON 


The author is a former consul gen- 
eral in Tangier. James Bullock, the 
branch public affairs officer there, con- 
tributed some of the information for this 
article. 


IGHT SCORE YEARS AGOthe United 

States acquired its first diplomatic 
property. Located in Tangier, Morocco, 
and given by the sultan to the U.S. 
Government for 
use by its consul, 
this building has 
now been recog- 
nized as the oldest 
diplomatic prop- 
erty continuously 
owned and operat- 
ed by the US. 
Government. In 
1981, the bicen- 
tennial year of 
the Department of State, the build- 
ing’ has been admitted to the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s exclusive fraterni- 
ty of National Historic Sites. It is 
likely to be the only American diplo- 
matic property to be entered on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic Places for 
some time to come. The acquisition of 
property abroad did not become a 
practice until much later in our national 
life. 


Mr. Dixon 


This venerable aristocrat of build- 
ings was already in existence in 1821. 
The sultan, seeking to solve several 
questions at that time, not the least of 
which was to avoid the question of 
foreign ownership of land in Morocco, 
gave it, in effect, in perpetuity for the use 
of the United States. This was done so 
the U.S. consul could have a residence in 
Tangier, then the diplomatic capital of 
Morocco. At that time, the property 
consisted of a stone house with some 
outbuildings, probably a stable and 
such. Over the years it expanded into a 
large complex of buildings containing 
approximately 40 rooms which range 
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A view of the great courtyard. 


around two courtyards—one to the 
north, and the other to the south of what 
is now known as Zankat America 
(America Street), as well as over the 
street itself. This expansion reflected the 
growth of our relationship with 
Morocco over the 100 years which fol- 
lowed the building’s acquisition. 
Moroccan-American relations 
began with the de facto recognition of 
the emerging United States in 1777 by 
the then sultan, Sidi Moulay Suliman. 
In those early times American repre- 
sentation in Morocco was accomplished 
primarily by visits, sometimes extended 
ones. Our first treaty of peace and 
friendship was arranged by Thomas Jef- 
ferson in Paris and John Adams in 
London, through Thomas Barclay in 
Morocco; it was concluded in 1786. 
Shortly after that, our consuls began to 
spend more time in Tangier, though 
much time still was spent in Gibraltar 
and other European locations. It was 
not until 1797 that our representation 
had become permanently established at 
Tangier, a fact underwritten by the gift 


- of the building. 


In those times, gifts played a very 
important role in the conduct of inter- 
national relations. The building wit- 
nessed a number of problems arising 
from gifts. One of the early complaints 
of the consuls was that the gifts to be 
presented to the sultan were inadequate. 
Subsequent consuls complained of find- 
ing the residence clogged with stores of 
cloth and other materials not having 
been considered suitable for presenta- 
tion to the sultan. One consul, Thomas 
N. Carr, tried unsuccessfully to refuse a 
gift from the sultan consisting of lions 
and other animals—because of the cost 
of feeding them while awaiting auth- 
orization for transportation to Wash- 
ington. 

Only the threat of the sultan’s 
representative to turn the animals loose 
in the street in front of the building led 
the consul to acquiesce in the gift. The 
new treaty of peace and friendship of 
1836, still in effect today, was negotiated 
by vice consul John Mullawny at 
Meknes because consul James R. Leib 
did not wish to go to the sultan’s court 
without appropriate gifts. 
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There were continuing additions to 
the building between 1840 and 1890, 
when outbuildings were replaced by 
other construction more useful to the 
purposes of the mission. A three-story 
house adjoining the building was 
acquired and incorporated into the 
growing complex. The land opposite the 
original building was purchased, and 
the latter then was extended across the 
street at the second-floor level, leaving 
the street unencumbered. Meanwhile, 
the mission had been raised to a 
legation. Its minister in the early 1920s, 
Maxwell Blake, made important and 
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View of courtyard created by Minister 
Maxwell Blake in the 1920s. The fountain, 
more than two centuries old, was found by Mr. 
Blake in an old building in Fes. 


definitive improvements to the com- 
plex. With the help of an architect anda 
builder—not to speak of some funds 
from the U.S. Government—Mr. Blake, 
using principally his own funds, melded 
the buildings, adding the necessary 
linkage to tie them into a comprehensive 
whole. A traditional Moorish house was 
built on the side of the north courtyard 
whose ceilings, doors, windows and 


many integral parts were antiques 
acquired from some of the ancient 
Moroccan cities, principally Fes. 

After World War II, during which 
the complexity of U.S. activities at 
Tangier had brought about the 
displacement of many of the legation’s 
operations to temporary quarters 
outside, the mission once again resumed 
its normal diplomatic functions. It also 
helped with the conduct of the free city, 
and coped with the problems presented 
by the growing pressures for Moroccan 
independence. When Morocco regained 
its independence in 1956, however, the 
diplomatic capital was moved to Rabat, 
followed by the U.S. diplomatic 
mission. The new building and com- 
pound, which had been completed in the 
upper part of Tangier to serve as an 
embassy, became a consulate general. 
Gradually, an Arabic language training 
school was established at the legation 
building, followed by the refurnishing of 
the Moorish house and the third floor of 
the main building as transient quarters. 
With the transfer of the language center, 
the Peace Corps used the legation build- 
ing as a training school until 1975. 

Learning that the legation building 
had been emptied, many friends of the 
legation who had served in Morocco 
concerted with the Department of State 
and ICA to resuscitate this historic land- 
mark. They established a museum of 
Moroccan-American relations that 
provided for certain educational activi- 
ties. Accordingly, the Tangier American 
Legation Museum Society was formed 
as a public nonprofit corporation in the 
District of Columbia to carry out these 
ends. It leased the legation from State’s 
Foreign Buildings Office, and has ad- 
ministered it since that time. 

The refurbishment of the legation 
became a U.S. bicentennial project for 
the consulate general at Tangier. During 
the winter of 1975-76, every available 
hand at the consulate was sent to the 
legation to help plaster and paint and 
make repairs. Volunteers from the 
embassy in Rabat came up on 
weekends, and cash donations from 
individuals and groups began coming in 
to help. The Department, ICA and the 
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society collaborated on a U.S. bicen- 
tennial exhibition at the legation build- 
ings, aquatints, rare maps and books, 
as well as a collection of the principal 
ducted on a phase of American- 
Moroccan relations, World War II to 
Moroccan independence in 1956. Many 
other projects have been carried out at 
the legation, which now has a fine 
collection of paintings, etchings, engrav- 
ings, aquatints, rare maps and books, 
as well as a collection of the principal 
papers dealing with Moroccan-Amer- 
ican diplomatic relations. _ . 

With the help of State’s Office of 
Foreign Buildings, ICA and persons 
who have made contributions to the 
society, the legation has been restored to 
the design which Maxwell Blake used in 
the early 1920s. The legation can be 
viewed in prospect only from Zankat 
America because the remainder of the 
buildings are backed up to adjoining 
property in the Moorish fashion. 
Located just inside the southeast border 
of the ancient walled city, or medina, the 
legation sits atop the hill overlooking 
the port. Climbing a few steps from the 
port road, after making a small jog on 
Zankat America, the legation comes 
into view in a lovely prospect of bal- 
conies overhanging the narrow street— 
defined at the other end by the wing 
crossing the street carrying the emblem 
of the American legation high above the 
masonry arches supporting the building 
over the street. 

Entrances to both sides of the 
building are located in these arches. To 
the right are old offices which have been 
transformed into exhibition rooms in a 
U-shaped pattern surrounding the 
lovely north courtyard containing an 
old Fasi fountain bordered by cedars. 
At the east end of that court stands the 
Moorish house which Mr. Blake so 
thoughtfully built with fine Moroccan 
antique materials and appointments. 
Over the office structures is a large 
terrace ending on the north, with a 
loggia containing three Moorish 
columns and a staircase leading into the 
courtyard below. Entering at the left 
from the street arches there is a recep- 
tion area backed by another courtyard, 
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with staircases leading into the principal 
sections of the legation. One staircase 
leads to the original building, which 
contains, among other things, a small 
drawing room with an antique carved 
marble mantle of French origin. Its 
walls are bordered with plaster 
moldings which define the well-propor- 
tioned room. Other similarly propor- 
tioned rooms in that structure are used 
for displays. Another staircase leads to 
the house incorporated into the struc- 
ture, which contains the principal recep- 
tion rooms for receiving and dining, 
including the large room which extends 
over the street below. Offices and service 
rooms are dispersed throughout. The 
third floor of this structure was used as 
the private apartment of the minister 
and his family. The fourth floor was 
primarily servants quarters, and is 
fronted by a rooftop terrace which over- 
looks the Straits of Gibraltar. Another 
residence added to the east side of the 
complex is a long, narrow, traditional 
Moorish house—open through the 


Three sides of the legation building as seen on 
Zankat America. 


center to the roof which, it is hoped, will 
one day become the library. On its 
fourth floor is a glassed-in area which 
once served as a communications post 
for the Office of Strategic Services 
during World War II. 

The legation’s listing in the 
National Register of Historic Places 
resulted from a request made by the 
Office of Foreign Buildings, with the 
support of the society. Inclusion of the 
legation in this register is unique in that 
this is the only site outside the United 
States and its territories (although it falls 
under U.S. special territorial jurisdic- 
tion) to have this honor. Today, the 
future of the legation is bright. Robert S. 
Shea, a consultant of the society, is 
resident at the legation, directing its 
activities and providing for its visitors 
(there are an estimated 100,000 
Americans who visit the consular 
district yearly). The society is eager to 


increase its membership throughout the 
Foreign Service. Membership is $10 a 
year, and its address is 3282 N Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. Robert 


Anderson, former ambassador to 
Morocco, is president of the society. @ 
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Post of the Month: Brussels 


Hes a triple-header—three posts 
in one at Brussels, capital of 
Belgium. The posts where our fellow 
Americans work are the U.S. embassy 
and our missions to the European Com- 
munities and to NATO. This is another 
in STATE'S continuing series on .our 
people overseas. Most of the Brussels 
photos are by Lee Conner. 
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William A. Weingarten, economic section. 


Ambassador to NATO W. Tapley Bennett Jr., 
left, and deputy chief of mission Maynard W. 
Glitman, center, receive Department of 
Defense Medal for Distinguished Public 
Service, from Defense adviser Laurence J. 
Legere. 


Communicator Robert Bright with his family 
at the Gran Place. 





Keith Turley dishes it out at Marine House 
party. 
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Yvonne Westly and Timmy Noynikan {in 
background) exercise in kindergarten class at 
Brussels American School. 


Larry D. Russell, counselor for administrative 
affairs, tees off as his deputy, Kenneth J. 
Robinson, watches. 
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E. teod . 
Secretaries Ellen Morrissey, left, and Martha 
Petitt shop with their Belgian friend, Lisette 
Claes, right, at the Sunday outdoor Gare du 
Midi market. 


Regional security officer Clark Dittmer, at a 
luncheon in his honor, shortly before his 
transfer back to Washington. 


Secretary Jenny Elwell, with Marine security 
guards Gary Lund and Betty Joe (B.J.) 
Rankin, center. 


Eric Connolly, telephone installer and repair 
technician, is the disc jockey for “Western 
Night.” 
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Jill Stanger, a secretary at the U.S. mission to Sandra Bosley, political section, and her 
the European Communities, at her scuba husband, Jack, head of the Community 
diving class. Her husband, Lee Conner, is a Liaison Office. Mr. Bosley was the first and 
veteran diver. only male to hold such a post. 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BRUSSELS 


At the word processing center are, from left, 
Elfrida Lambregts, procurement officer James 
Kessinger Jr., Jean Debroeyer, housing officer 
Sharon Lavorel and general services officer 
Robert Carr. 


Outside Holy Trinity Anglican Episcopal 
Church, with Rev. Ted Berktolk, are Bill 
Weingarten, economic section, with his wife, 
Tracy; daughter, Caitlin (Kiki); and two sons, 
Kenneth (Keno), left, and Jean-Pierre, right. Assistant agriculture attaché Dale L. Good. @ 
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Ask Doctor Korcak 


This column by Jerome M. 
Korcak, M.D., chief of the De- 
partment’s Office of Medical Serv- 
ices, appears monthly in STATE. 
Whether you are serving overseas or 
at home, you are encouraged to get 
your questions answered on these 
pages. Write to the editor, or to Dr. 
Korcak directly. In either case, your 
privacy will be respected; your post 
will not be identified. 


Q " WASHINGTON 


Despite their arguments to the contrary, 
shouldn't I continue to encourage my 
children to avoid sunworshipping 
activities this summer? 


A. 


Absolutely. Repeated assaults on the 
skin by harmful ultraviolet light is a 
great danger, whether its source is the 
ancient sun or the neighborhood sun- 
tanning salon. Light rays cause 
premature aging and wrinkling of the 
skin, and they can cause skin cancer. 
The skin is sorely damaged by solar 
radiation, whether its source is natural 
sunlight or sunlight bulbs. The fre- 
quency of three of the most common 
types of skin cancers is higher on sun- 
exposed parts of the body, face, neck 
and hands. Clearly, the more solar ir- 
radiation a person gets, the higher the 
chances are of having a skin cancer 
develop sometime in the future, even 
though it may not show up until the 
individual is in the fourth or fifth decade 
of life. 


Q e ASIA 


What material is used for caps and 
crowns these days? I know I don't see 
much gold anymore! 


A. 


Our dental consultants tell me that gold 
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is still the premier material for crowns. 
However, it is seldom noticed in patients 
today, because most anterior crowns are 
made of or are faced by a cosmetically 
pleasing material such as porcelain or 
acrylic. Combination crowns of por- 
celain banded to gold, or acrylic to gold, 
are most common in areas where gold 
alone would be unsightly. Much ex- 
perimentation is being done with 
metals, especially stainless steel, as gold 
crown alternates or substitutes. It is 
likely that gold eventually will be re- 
placed as the prime metallic material for 
crowns. It will be rare indeed in tomor- 
row’s dentistry, when metal of any kind 
will be visible in crown or bridgework. 


Q B EASTERN EUROPE 


We're at a small post that doesn’t have a 
Foreign Service doctor or nurse. Our 
admin officer refused to give our family 
travel orders to go to Frankfurt to take 
our transfer physicals. We're going on 
home leave this summer and will be 
assigned to another post. Why couldn't 
we go to Germany to have these 
physicals? 


A. 


The regulations and laws under which 
we operate clearly state that medical 
travel cannot be authorized for routine 
physical examinations such as those 
needed by your family this summer. 
You can have the examinations done in 
the Department during your consulta- 
tion. If your family is with you, de- 
pendents over age 12 mayalso have their 
physicals performed here. Otherwise, 
you are all authorized to have the ex- 
aminations performed in the United 
States at your home leave site, or else- 
where during the course of your home 
leave. By the way, we encourage you 
and your entire family to take your 
physicals promptly upon arrival in the 
United States, rather than waiting until 
the end of your home leave. In the event 
a medical condition is detected which 
requires further investigation or treat- 
ment, there will be sufficient time to take 


care of the condition so your medical 
clearance isn't held up. Generally, 
medical travel orders are only written 
for urgent medical situations requiring 
medical care which is unavailable at 
post and which cannot be delayed. The 
administrative officer makes the de- 
cision to issue medical travel orders, 
based on consultation with competent 
medical authorities. 


Q - CARIBBEAN 


An acquaintance of mine who had 
seemed nervous for so many years is 
now taking Lithium and just seems to 
have had a miraculous improvement. 
What is this doing? 


A. 


Lithium is actually the simple com- 
pound lithium carbonate, which is used 
to control overactivity of the thoughts 
and body. These are often symptoms 
seen in people who tend to go from 
elated moods to depression or despair. 
Lithium tends to level off these mood 
swings so that the person functions ata 
more consistent level. A word of 
caution: lithium can upset the body’s 
natural salt balance. Therefore, it 
should only be prescribed by a 
physician, and the blood levels of salts 
should be checked regularly. 


Q . EUROPE 


Now that I'm a “reformed” smoker, 
what are the other dreaded diseases I’m 
avoiding besides lung cancer? I want to 
“spread the word!” 


A. 


It’s great news hearing that you've quit 
smoking. However, your zealousness 
may be a source of irritation to those of 
your coworkers and friends who con- 
tinue to smoke. They, like you, generally 
know the risks, but are unable to stop. 
It’s not easy—that’s certain. While most 
people are aware that cigarette smoking 
can lead to cancer of the lung, few seem 
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to realize that smoking also is related to 
higher rates of cancer. in the mouth, 
pharynx, larynx, esophyagus, pancreas 
and bladder. According to the 
American Cancer Society, smoking also 
is linked to a higher incidence of colds, 
gastric ulcers, chronic bronchitis, 
emphysema and heart disease. 


Q . AFRICA 


I recently read an article in a local 
newspaper on breakthroughs in malaria 
vaccine research. Can you comment on 
the effectiveness of these vaccines, and 
whether the Department will be using a 
vaccine (instead of chloroquine pills) in 
the near future? 


A. 


Although exciting research is going on 
in attempts to develop a malaria vaccine 
(much of the work is being supported by 
AID and the World Health Organiza- 
tion), it will likely be some years before a 
suitable vaccine has been perfected, 
evaluated and found safe and effective. 
It will therefore be necessary for those in 
malarious areas to continue to use anti- 
malarial pills for the indefinite future. 


Q & SOUTHEAST ASIA 


What is the name of the very serious 
type of skin cancer? 


A. 


You're referring to melanoma, also 
called malignant melanoma, a unique 
cancer that usually begins in the skin, 
often in a mole. Melanoma is a tumor of 
the melanocyte cells that produce the 
coloring substance of the skin. 
Malignant melanocytes tend to break 
away from the original cancer and 
spread through the blood or lymph to 
start new cancers inside the body. A 
connection between melanoma and 
over-exposure to the sun is suspected 
because the disease occurs mostly in 
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light-skinned people. There are other 
types of skin cancer that affect the basal 
cells and squamous cells. These are 
more easily treated than melanoma 
since they’re less likely to spread to 
internal parts of the body. Derma- 
tologists (physicians who specialize in 
skin diseases) have long admonished 
against excessive exposure to the sun 
and recommend the use of sun screens 
for those who must be exposed to the 
sun for prolonged periods. 0 


Dr. Korcak’s 
health hints 


Bug-killers are poison 


So get the right product for the job 
to be done. A pesticide too strong may 
damage the very plants you are trying to 
save. 
Read the label—twice. Carefully, 
follow the directions and heed the warn- 
ings. Wait for a windless day to work 
with pesticides. Avoid inhaling any of 
the substance or getting any of it on your 
skin. Wear gloves, slacks, shoes, a long- 
sleeved shirt or blouse, and a face mask 
if necessary. Remember you are dealing 
with poison. Keep children, pets, toys 
and food out of the area. 

Always wash at least your hands 
and face after using pesticides. Better 
yet, take a bath or shower. Launder con- 
taminated clothing. 

Store pesticides far from children’s 
reach. Keep poisons in their original 
containers so they will not be mistaken 
for anything other than what they are. 

Dispose of empty containers by 
wrapping them in several layers of 
newspaper and placing them in the trash 
can. Never re-use pesticide containers. 

If you feel sick while using the 
pesticide, or if anyone accidentally swal- 
lows the substance, call your embassy 
physician or nurse immediately (if 
you're in the United States call a poison 
control center immediately). Be sure 
you have in hand the container and any 
labels. 

In addition, it is prudent to avoid 
direct exposure to insecticides during 
mosquito and fly control spraying 
operations in residential areas. 0 


Alcohol Awareness Program 


‘Besides, | reasoned, 
it was only beer, 
not the hard stuff’ 


The article that follows was con- 
tributed by a Foreign Service officer, 
writing anonymously. 


What I propose to do here, briefly, 
is to tell you about how people and sit- 
uations looked to me as my alcoholic ill- 
ness progressed—to contrast this with 
how my life in the Foreign Service is 
today, with the help of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

When I entered the Foreign 
Service, | brought with me an intense, 
competitive disposition, as well as a 
hearty appetite for alcohol. The two to- 
gether—disposition and appetite— 
were to become my undoing when | at 
last crossed that line into active al- 
coholic addiction. 

As far back as I can recall, | almost 
always drank more than those around 
me. But I also held it well. I never slurred 
my words or wobbled as I walked. Be- 
sides, I reasoned, it was only beer, not 
the “hard stuff.” Being as preoccupied as 
I was in my early years with moving 
ahead in the Service, I also had con- 
vinced myself that I could perform my 
assigned tasks as an officer more ef- 
ficiently with the aid of a few beers. So, 
in the face of occasional comments that 
I was perhaps drinking too much, I had 
some ready responses. 

Somewhere in the middle of my 
various tours abroad, I began to experi- 
ence what I now recognize as some of 
the physical, psychological and emo- 
tional signs of alcoholism. I began to 
suffer from an aggravating ache on the 
underside of my left arm, and from 
nausea and vomiting fits. I perspired 
profusely. At the time, I remember 
attributing these symptoms to the 
“stresses” of the job. Since I had associ- 
ated drinking with relaxing, my 
response was to drink more. What I did 
not know at the time was that I was 


‘going through my first withdrawal 


symptoms. Unless I was going to stop 
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drinking altogether, the only way I 
could have dealt with these symptoms 
was to gulp down more beer. 

During this early period, I also 
became more and more obsessed with 
excelling in my career. I began to stay 
longer in the office and to come in on 
weekends more frequently—to the detri- 
ment of my family. I could not under- 
stand why my wife, in particular, was 
not more accepting. After all, was not 
my career just as important to her and 
the children? So what if my overtime in 
the office was punctuated by frequent 
excursions to the nearby cocktail 
lounge? 

The quality of the time I did spend 
with my family continued to deteriorate 
as my drinking progressed. I became 
sullen, subject to wide mood swings. My 
favorite pastime was to nurse old 
grudges. I also began to have blackouts 
at this time. Sometimes I awoke in the 
morning feeling good toward my wife, 
not remembering that we had ended the 
evening before in a terrible argument. 
Or I would awake still angry at my wife, 
forgetting we had made up the night 
before. 

Needless to say, all this got to be 
too much for my wife and children, and 
they eventually left me. They could not 
have known it then, but their leaving me 
(to my own devices) was the best thing 
they could have done for me. I no longer 
had them to blame for my failings. 
Inklings began to surface that perhaps I 
was responsible for the mess I was 
getting myself into. However, I was not 
yet ready to face this truth about myself. 
It was too frightening to contemplate. I 
knew that, if I really wanted to 
straighten out my life, I would have to 
stop drinking—and this I could not do. 

An imbalance had taken hold in 
my life. Alcohol, rather than the career, 
had become my real obsession. To 
control the shakes that I was now ex- 
periencing daily, I would bring at least 
four beers every morning to the office 
(hidden in my briefcase) to hold me until 
lunchtime. Lunches stretched into 
hours, sometimes lasting all afternoon. 
In the course of my regular duties, | 
would arrange meetings with foreign of- 
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ficials in cocktail lounges, rather than in 
their offices. Appointments, report 
deadlines and other tasks assigned to 
me, more often than not, got lost as I 
fantasized on a bar stool. In short, I had 
reached the point where I was planning 
my days solely around when and where I 
could get my next drink. 

As though all this were not enough, 
my behavior outside the office more 
than kept pace; I had become un- 
recognizable even to myself. I proposed 
to the wife of a business contact of mine, 
and didn’t remember it! Ladies of the 
night became my constant companions. 
I engaged in bar brawls. After a decade 
of service abroad, I returned to Wash- 
ington a broken, lonely and very angry 
man. I blamed my wife, my supervisors 
and the “heartless” Foreign Service for 
getting me into this fix! I had lost my 
integrity. 

Now, after nearly four years back 
in Washington, my life has turned com- 
pletely around. I am no longer physical- 
ly sick in any way, and I eat balanced 
meals again. Paranoia and guilt, which 
had been such a pervasive part of my 
life, no longer define the parameters of 
my existence. While I am now divorced 
from my wife, I have a good relationship 
with her and the children. I rise in the 
morning now with the first alarm, and 
no longer wonder how I got home the 
night before, or if the car is in the drive- 
way. 

To be sure, the dramatic turnabout 
in my life did not come easily or quickly. 
I continued to struggle with my craving 
for alcohol for another year and a half 
here in Washington before finally put- 
ting down that last drink. I could not, at 
first, accept the simple program AIl- 
coholics Anonymous had to offer. 
Instead, I experimented with controlled 
drinking—for example, I tried to drink 
only on weekends and consume only a 
fraction of what I had become ac- 
customed to. I knew, however, that it 
was only a matter of time before I would 
return to the sorry state I was so des- 
perately trying to avoid. For once, fear 
worked for me rather than against me 
and, with the help of the members of Al- 
coholics Anonymous, I made that 


momentous decision to stop drinking. 

Yes, I am still with the Foreign 
Service and have had the benefit of three 
good assignments here in Washington, 
in which I have been able to make up for 
those last couple of years abroad. I have 
proven to myself that I can be profes- 
sional in the fullest sense of that word. In 
a vote of confidence I would not have 
imagined possible a few years ago, the 
Department has seen fit to assign me to 
a position overseas that will give me an 
excellent opportunity to excel in my 
profession. 

In all of this, the greatest gift I 
received, and one which I can carry with 
me wherever I may go, is the realization 
that I had regained my self respect. 


If you think you have a problem 
with alcohol, get in touch with the Al 
cohol Awareness Program, Department 
of State, telephone (202) 632-1843 or 
632-8804. Department regulations pre- 
scribe that all contacts with the program 
be handled on a medically confidential 
basis. There will be no record of this 
matter in your personnel file. The reg- 
ulations also guarantee that your pro- 
motion and assignment possibilities will 
in no way be jeopardized. & 


MANILA, Philippines — Ambassador Rich- 


ard W. Murphy presents Superior Honor 
Award to Ann P. Laskaris, nurse, who retired 
recently after 20 years of service. 
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Education and Training 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program Aug. Sept. Oct. 


Administrative training 

Administrative CORE _— 8 5,26 

General Services Operations a7 28 25 

Personnel Laboratory 17 28 — 

Budget and Financial Management 17 28 26 

Coping with Violence Abroad 3,10 10,14 5,26 
17,24 21 


Consular training 

ConGenRosslyn Basic Consular Course 
Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Overseas Citizens Services 


Continuous enrollment 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 
Correspondence course 


Economic and commercial training 
Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 


Executive development 
Executive EEO Seminar 
Program Directors’ Management Seminar 


Political training | 
Foreign Affairs Interdepartmental Seminar 
Analytic Reporting Skills 


Orientation 

Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 


Foreign Service officer orientation 


Secretarial skills 

Management Skills for Secretaries 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Dictation and Transcription Workshop 


Clerical skills 

Beginning Stenography 

Intermediate Stenography 

Beginning Typewriting and Keyboarding 


Communication skills 

Reading Development Skills | & II 
Speech and Oral Communications 
English and Communication Skills 


Courses for managers 
Effective Writing for Managers 


Overseas Briefing Center 

Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Re-entry 

English Teaching Seminar 


Area studies and language training 


Area studies 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 10 28 
Western Europe 10 28 
People’s Republic of China | 
East Asia 10 — 
Eastern Europe and USSR 10 — 
Latin America 10 28 


—(Continued on next page) 


Length of course 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 
2 weeks 
6 weeks 
2 days 


24 days 

12 months 
12 months 
12 months 


3 days 


1 day 
3 days 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 


5 days 
2 days 
5 days 


6% weeks 


2 days 
5 days 
8 weeks 


9 weeks 
9 weeks 
9 weeks 


4 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 


4 weeks 


2 weeks 
1 day 
1 week 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


New school for Americans 
opens in Bangladesh 


A new $2.5-million air-conditioned 
American International School has 
opened at Dacca, Bangladesh, offering 
what the post describes as a rounded 
cirriculum that includes specialized 
courses such as one on learning dis- 
abilities. 

The school is for some 450 young- 
sters in kindergarten through the eighth 
grade; it was under construction for 18 
months. The Bangladeshi government 
rendered assistance by exempting the 
school and building materials from 
taxes and customs duties. 

There are two classrooms for each 
grade level, a library, an athletic field 
and a lighted basketball and volleyball 
court. Additional facilities are in the 
planning stage. 

Members of the school board 
during the planning and construction of 
the new building included Richmond 
Allen, Larry Crandall, Connie Church, 
and Tom Oliver, AID; and Donna Up- 
degrove, Joe Zeman, Cynda Wilcox and 
Allene Masters, State. 


Merit Award winners 
are listed 


Twenty-two graduating high 
school students are winners of the 1981 
Merit Awards given by the American 
Foreign Service Association. They are: 


Michael J. Abramowitz 
Ruth E. Baker 

Dina P. Barbis 

Joan C. Becker 
Cynthia S. Carr 

Marc A. Cohen 
Tamara L. Cohen 
Carol C. Coleman 
Landreth M. Harrison 
David N. Kockler 
Christopher T. Landau 


Leonard F. Lattanzi 
Sheri G. Lyman 
Joan Midthun 
Kathleen K. Olson 
Scott M. Sipprelle 
Marie J. Sullivan 
Bruce J. Swenson 
Elizabeth B. Teare 
Margo True 
Katherine E. Watkins 
John S. Willems 


The following students received 
honorable mention: 


James A. Albright 
John R. Barry 
Mark P. Dickson 
Derrick C. Fennell 
Serena Mary Herr 


Ann L. Hoganson 
Alexander W. Joel 
Paul Y. Kiyonaga 
Derick C. Marsh 
Carol A. Mateer 
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Ruth A. Rudel 
George J. Sampas 
Melanie Pugh Elizabeth M. Squire 
Elizabeth Raddy Rebecca K. Wajda 
Henry J. Ritchotte Oo 


lan N. Mcllvaine 
Phalika C. Ngin 


Solution to 
Diplo-crostic 
puzzle No. 10 


(See June issue) 


Lewis Thomas. 
Medusa And The Snail 


“Warts are wonderful struc- 
tures. They can appear overnight on 
any part of the skin like mushrooms 
on a damp lawn full grown and 
splendid in the complexity of their 
architecture. They sit there like tur- 
reted mounds of dense impenetrable 
horn, impregnable, designed for de- 
fense against the world outside.” 


Lake Clark 
Empress 
Withholding tax 
Impede 

Statue of Liberty 
Threnody 
Housed 

Organ Pipe Cactus 
Merry Andrew 
Arlington 
Strength 

Muir Woods 

El] Morro 
Dinosaur 
Understudy 
Shipment 
Affluent 

At the end 
Nightmare 
Deeded 

The Narrows 
Hovenweep 

; EEO 

Scotts Bluff 
North Africa 
Apple 

Inner tennis 
Lifelike 


SONKKXSKCANROVOZZOAS-TOMMOIND>YS 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 


Program L Oct. 


Near East and North Africa 
South Asia 
Southeast Asia 


Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


Language and advanced area courses 


Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic, Modern Standard 

Arabic (Western) 

Arabic, Modern Standard 
(Advanced in Tunis) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Standard) 

Czech 

Danish 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Dutch 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Japanese 


(Advanced, in Yokohama) 
Korean 
Lao 
Norwegian 
Pilipino 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Romanian 
Russian 
Serbo-Croatian 
Spanish 
Swahili 
Swedish 
Thai 
Turkish 
Urdu 








Familiarization and short-term (fast) 
courses 

Chinese 

French (Metrop.) 

French (Sub-Sah.) 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese (L.A.) 

Portuguese (Eur.) 

Spanish (Eur.) 

Spanish (L.A.) 

Thai 

Turkish 


24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 


12/15 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 

20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 

20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/15 months 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/47 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
20 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 





Bureau Notes 


Secretary’s Office 


SECRETARY HAIG, accompanied by 
MRS. HAIG, traveled to St. Louis, May 29, 
where he participated in a town hall forum spon- 
sored by the Regional Commerce and Growth 
Association and KMOX Radio. Accompanying 
the Secretary were SHERWOOD GOLDBERG, 
executive assistant to the Secretary, and MRS. 
GOLDBERG; KATHERINE BACKUS, special 
assistant; and DEAN FISCHER, Department 
spokesman. 

MICHAEL KLOSSON, from the Japan 
desk, has joined the Office of the Secretary as a 
special assistant. 

The acting coordinator for liaison with state 
and local governments, DAVID SHINN, partic- 
ipated June 3 in a panel discussion concerning 
state-local cooperation on international trade and 
investment, sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of State Development Agencies. He 
addressed the National Foreign Policy Con- 
ference for Young Political Leaders, June 12. Both 
events were held in Washington. Mr. Shinn repre- 
sented the Department at the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors’ annual meeting in Louisville, Ky., June 
14-16. 0 


OFFICE OF PROTOCOL 


Chief of Protocol LEONORE ANNEN- 


BERG was sworn in as ambassador on May 15. 
Assisting with the visits of Chancellor HELMUT 
SCHMIDT of the Federal Republic of Germany, 
May 20-23, and President LOPEZ PORTILLO of 
Mexico, June 7-9, were Ms. Annenberg, 
THOMAS NASSIF, WILLIAM SITTMANN, 
GAHL BOTHE, MARY MASSERINI, CON- 
NIE CONNOR, LINDA DEWAN and JAMES 
PAYNE. Ms. Annenberg hosted dinners at Blair 
House for chiefs of foreign missions in Wash- 
ington, on May 13-14 and 27. She hosted a recep- 
tion on behalf of SECRETARY HAIG, May 19, 
for 350 volunteers of the Hospitality and Informa- 
tion Service. Assisting were MARY K. PASKUS, 
RICHARD PATENAUDE, GEORGIA 
BOOTH, BUNNY MURDOCK and JOHN 
MURTHA. Assisting the Secretary at his 
reception for all chiefs of mission, June 4, in the 
Diplomatic Reception Rooms, were Ms. Annen- 
berg, Mr. Nassif, RICHARD GOOKIN, 
RICHARD MASSEY, Ms. Paskus, Ms. 
Murdock, ROWENA HOOD, Mr. Patenaude, 
Mr. Murtha, BECKY VIGIL, MIDGE BURKE, 
JEAN JACKSON, DAWN ALLENBACH, 
PATRICK DALY and GEORGE SEALEY. The 
protocol staff assisted in the presentation of 
credentials to PRESIDENT REAGAN, June 5 
and 12, by ambassadors from Somalia, Djibouti, 
Suriname, Dominican Republic, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Malawi, El Salvador, Haiti and 
Portugal. Newly-assigned staff members are LISA 
PLOTKIN and KATHRYN DONNELL, 


summer clerical, and JACKIE COWAN, on loan 
from the pre-assignment center. 0 


Administration 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


ALFRED O. HAYNES was to return July | 
after a temporary assignment to the Department 
of Commerce to devise precepts for the 1981 
selection board for the Foreign Commercial 
Service. JEANNE BULL has joined the staff of 
the Administrative Service Division from a pre- 
vious assignment in the Office of Protocol. 
RICHARD ROWAN has joined the Personnel 
Management Division as an Office of Security 
career counselor, from his previous duties on the 
Secretary’s detail. BETTY RICHTER, secretary 
to the Financial Management and Management 
Divisions, is on assignment to the White House 
Presidential Advance Office. CAROL PILLS- 
BURY, MARY DALSANTO and MARK 
HOBBS are working as summer clerk-typists. 


PRAIA, Cape Verde—Ambassador Edward 
G. Marks, right, presents Meritorious Honor 
Award to Robert George for his performance 
as administrative officer. With him is Mrs. 
George. Richard T. Salazar, executive di- 
rector, African Affairs, is on right. 





JUDY SCOTT has joined the Personnel Man- 


agement Division as a clerk-typist. 0 


OFFICE OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Personnel transferring into the Communica- 
tions Center Division were DEWEY S. 
HOLMES, GARRY W. JOERGER, 
RANDOLPH S. PHILLIPS and THOMAS A. 
BELL. A new employee in the Programs and 
Engineering Division is HARRY J. SCHNEID- 
ER, who came to the Department from the De- 
partment of Defense. DAVID WAGNER and 
JOHN ROHAL left the division for new assign- 
ments to Karachi and Manila, respectively. 

The following were on consultation in the 
office recently: ARTIS PERSON, Tegucigalpa; 
CORNELIA GARNISS, Prague; JOHN 
CLOVER III, Niamey; MARVIN A. KONOPIK, 
Department; ROBERT E. HAMMOND, 
Mexico City; RICHARD DROST, Montevideo; 
JOHN CONNER, Athens; BEVERLY DUNN, 
Jakarta; CHARLES MOORE, Manila; RALPH 
SCHMIDT, Tokyo; and RAYMOND LANG- 
STON, Hong Kong. 

Personnel who recently completed courses in 
the Communications Training Division included 
ARNOLD OLIVO, Cairo; STEPHEN B. 
FLORA, Baghdad; GEORGE A. HAMIC, 
Damascus; SANTIAGO URIETA, Caracas; 
BRIAN MAJEWSKI, Belgrade; LARRY D. 
MOYER, London; JOSEPH WELLER, Tokyo; 
CHARLES FLEENOR, Bern; DEAN MILLER, 
Ankaraj DAVID M. YEUTTER, Brussels; 
JOHN FEENEY, Abidjan; BEVERLY DUNN, 
Jakarta; LARRY LAMBERT, Munich; 
MICHAEL LAWRENCE, Paris; CHARLES 
MOORE, Manila; EVERETT McGRATH, 
Ouagadougou; JAMES B. FLETCHER, and 
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LOME, Togo—Ambassador Marilyn P. 
Johnson, right, presents meritorious service 
increase to Ramond C. Langston, com- 
munications program officer-radio (on her 
right). Others, left to right: deputy chief of 
mission /rvin Hicks, administrative officer 
James R. Doyle, economic/commercial 
officer Aubrey Verdun, communications pro- 
gram officer Richard Kwiatkowski, ambas- 
sador’s secretary Karen Spears. 


CHARLES HUSEMAN, Lome. 0 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 


MARVIN L. GARRETT JR., acting deputy 
assistant secretary for security, visited field offices 
in Miami, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Dallas, in June. Subjects discussed included 
the investigative program, protective security 
details and the new Foreign Service Act. JOE H. 
MORTON, assistant director for policy, training 
and information, and JOHN H. CLEMMONS, 
assistant director for protective security, visited 
the Federal Law Enforcement Training Center, 
Glynco, Ga., in May, when Special Agent Class 
XXII was participating in driver’s training con- 
ducted by the center’s staff and taking special 
tactical protective security training, in conjuction 
with the Miles System, administered at Glynco by 
Sandia National Laboratories. Also attending the 


sessions from the Education and Training Staff 


were EDWARD L. 
PROCTOR, BRUCE 
PRIETSCH. 
GORDON HARVEY, chief, Foreign Opera- 
tions Division, assumed the duties of acting 
assistant director for operations, effective May 18. 


LEE Il, NICKOLAS 
TULLY and JAMES 


DICK GANNON became the special assistant to 
the acting deputy assistant secretary, June 8. 
CLARK DITTMER, regional security officer, 
Brussels, became chief, Investigations Division, 
June 22. ROBERT O'BRIEN assumed the duties 
of the special agent in charge of the Secretary’s 
detail, effective July 1. 

Regional security officers on consultation in 
the Department during May and June included 
FRANK JUNI (Caracas), BILL MARSDEN 
(Guatemala) and JERRY WILSON (Managua). 
Security engineering officer STUART KEEN 
(Abidjan) was in the Department in June. RICK 
MAY, Foreign Operations Division, was on tem- 
porary duty in Georgetown and Port-of-Spain, to 
assist posts with security related matters, in May. 
ARTHUR JONES, Domestic Operations, was on 
temporary duty in Santo Domingo, during May- 
June. 

Office of Security protective responsibilities 
during May-June included) ADAM MALIK 
(vice president, Indonesia), TURHAN ESENER 
(labor minister, Turkey), ROELOF F. BOTHA 
(foreign minister, South Africa), STEFAN 
ANDREI (foreign minister, Romania), and 
General CLAUDE CHEYSSON (foreign min- 
ister, France). Special agents in charge of the 
protection details were BOB BRAND, BOB 
DAVIS, ROB BLACKBURN and JOHN 
GIBBONS. 

WALTER SARGENT, chief, Command 
Center, attended the Foreign Service Institute 
course, “Intelligence and Foreign Policy,” June I- 
5. WILLIAM LARSON, chief, Freedom of In- 
formation and Privacy Staff, attended a class on 
combatting terrorism, at the institute, May 19. 
Mr. Lee, Education and Training, attended the 
American Society for Industrial Security's 
advance security management course, at Reston, 
Va., June 1-5. GRACE GOODIER, Education 
and Training, attended the institute’s speed- 
reading class, April 27-May 7. First Lieutenant 
JOHN KONICKI, Education and Training, 
attended sessions on testing and evaluating vehicle 
armor and ballistics, at Camp Perry, Va., June 8- 
12. JOAN LOMBARDI, Watch Officer Group, 
and PETER GALLANT, Domestic Operations, 
attended the interagency seminar on security of 
federal automated information systems, June 1-3. 
KIM GALLANT, PAUL VOGEL and EVAN 
DEWIRE, Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Act Staff, attended a course presented May 28-29 
by the Department of Agriculture on implementa- 
tion of the Privacy and Freedom of Information 
Acts. LOUIS MIZELL, Threat Analyst Group, 
gave presentations on terrorist groups and tactics, 
May 30, to Federal Protective Service officers and 
to a group of military police officers. PATTI 
MORTON, policy adviser, participated in the 
Office of Personnel Management three-day 
“Symposium on Regulatory Reform: 1981 
Agenda,” on Capitol Hill. 

Office of Security employees and retirees 
participated in the Tom Mayes Memorial Golf 
Tournament, at the Montgomery Country Club, 
Laytonsville, Md., May 22. Special guests were 
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HERB LAMPE, Florida, and KARL ACKER- 
MAN, former deputy assistant secretary. 
Trophies were awarded to TOM McDONALD 
(first place) and FRED KRUG (second place). 
Special awards for having gotten the most exercise 
out of the game were presented to RICHARD 
SARTAIN and former assistant director for pro- 
tective security JOHN RICHARDSON. RAY 
SCROGGS was tournament coordinator. 

A review of the “Coping With Violence 
Abroad Seminar” was published by LYNN 
ROSELLINI, May I1, in the New York Times, 
under the heading “U.S. Envoys Bone Up on 
Terror Tactics.” 0 


LANGUAGE SERVICES 
DIVISION 


Interpreting Branch chief DONALD F. 
BARNES interpreted for a narcotics seminar of 
the Drug Enforcement Administration, in 
Honduras, May 18-28. Staff reporter 
FERDINAND KUYATT covered SECRE- 
TARY HAIG’s luncheon speech and related 
events, May 29, in St. Louis, as well as the 
Secretary's statements before the “Update Amer- 
ica” program of Time, Inc., at the Georgetown 
Club, June |. Interpreter STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG was in Madrid for the initial 
meetings on U.S.-Spain base negotiations, May 
26-28. She returned to that city June 27 for further 
talks. DIMITRY ZARECHNAK, Russian inter- 
preter, accompanied a U.S. delegation to London 
for U.S.-Soviet grain talks, June 6-10. Meanwhile, 
CYRIL MUROMCEW, Russian interpreter, was 
tied up with U.S.-Soviet sea talks, in Washington, 
May 31-June 7. Interpreter NEIL SEIDENMAN 
was assigned to a narcotics enforcement school in 
Rome, under Drug Enforcement Administration 
auspices, June 5-22. He then went to another drug 


seminar in Lisbon, Portugal, under Customs 
Bureau auspices, June 24-July 11. SOPHIA 
PORSON joined Mr. Seidenman at the latter 
seminar. German interpreter HARRY OBST was 
at a Multiple Launch Rocket Systems Executive 
Management Committee meeting, in Huntsville, 
Ala., June 1-4. On June 9 verbatim reporter 
MARIE TAYLOR covered the Secretary’s speech 
at the dinner meeting of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Barnes, Ms. van Reigersberg and Ms. 
Porson shared responsibilities during the Wash- 
ington visit of Mexican President LOPEZ 
PORTILLO, June 8-9. TED HERRERRA and 
FRANCISCO LANZA assisted at White House 
social functions. The division’s Translating 
Branch was also caught up in the preparations for 
the Mexican visit, and PILAR MOLNAR, 
FRANCISCO LANZA, ANTHONY SIERRA, 
CELESTE BERGOLD and TERRI LIM- 
POUCH spent late hours on June 5 and all day 
Saturday, June 6, until 10 p.m., translating 
materials for the visit. Ms. van Reigersberg 
assisted Chilean Foreign Minister RENE ROJAS 
in meetings with the Secretary. UN Ambassador 
JEANE KIRKPATRICK, and other high- 
ranking officials, June 9-11. ALEC 
TOUMAYAN accompanied Energy Secretary 
JAMES EDWARDS to Morocco, June 10-12. 
On the first leg of the return trip, he was inter- 
cepted in Paris and requesied to return to Rabat to 
rendezvous with Deputy Secretary of Detense 
FRANK CARLUCCI, and accompany the latter 
on his visits to Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. Mr. 
Toumayan, together with former Deputy Secre- 
tary WARREN CHRISTOPHER and Algerian 
Ambassador REDHA MALEK, was honored on 
June 9 in New York by the New York University 


Law School for his contribution to the solution of 


the hostage crisis. 
Chinese interpreter VIVIAN CHANG 
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departed for Beijing on June 10 to ‘assist the 
Secretary during the latter’s visit to that city. 0 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary CHESTER A. 
CROCKER spoke to the Executive Diplomat 
Seminar on economic prospects in Africa, May 
13; addressed the International Forum of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, May 20; spoke at the 
National Conference for Editors and Broad- 
casters, June 2; participated in a panel discussion 
on African policy, June 4, with Senator NANCY 
KASSEBAUM (R.-Kan.), at the Chase-Man- 
hattan annual meeting for its African divisions. 

Ambassador MABEL M. SMYTHE, deputy 


SALISBURY, Zimbabwe—On embassy’s 


‘first anniversary, employees gather for 
‘ birthday party. From left: Joan Davidow; 


William Maravanyika; Ernest Vambe; 
Lackson Mpukusa; John T. Burns; Kenneth 
Mudzingwa (partially hidden); Maxwell 
Madimutsa; Briarley Rogers; Francisca Mud- 
zingwa; Archie Makuto; Mildred Pellowski; 
Jeffrey Davidow; Olley Maruma; Willard 
Chakanyuka; Simon Maposa; Ambas- 
sador Robert V. Keeley; Lawrence 

rtin; Leonard Mateyu; Peter Machuwa; 
Jimmy Kolker (partially hidden); Nancy 
Morgan; Eunice Reddick (almost hidden); 
Franklin Morris; Louis DuPart; Barbara 
Morris; Elsie Mayes; Jerris Riordan; Mabel 
Muganyi; May Lee; Roseanne Green, Charles 
Grader. Absent: Ellen McLean; Marc Wall; 
Richard Shortlidge; John Kennedy; David 
Hazzard; Loretta Kennedy; Charles Govo; 
Susan Vengesa. 





assistant secretary, spoke to the National Associa- 
tion of Professional Negro Women, in Wash- 
ington, May 2; delivered a keynote address before 
a World Economic Culture Conference, in San 
Diego, May 13; addressed a conference on 
southern Africa, at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., May 20. Upon leaving the Depart- 
ment this summer, Ms. Smythe will join the staff 
of Northwestern. 


The bureau, together with the Bureau of 


Public Affairs, cosponsored a conference on“U.S. 
Trade and Investment in Africa,” with the U.S. 
Department of Commerce and in cooperation 
with seven other federal agencies, May 8, in New 
Orleans, at the International Trade Mart, the local 
host organization. GERALDINE LePAGE, 
public affairs officer for the African bureau, and 
LORRAIN HYNES, of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs were the conference coordinators. Over 
200 business executives attended the day-long 
event, consisting of 16 workshop sessions and four 
major speeches by high-level Government 
officials. LANNON WALKER, deputy assistant 
secretary for African affairs, delivered one of the 
opening speeches. Other bureau speakers in- 
cluded JOHN VINCENT, director of public 
affairs; DANIEL WATERMAN and 
CORNELIA BRYANT, Economic Policy Staff; 
and DEBORAH SCHWARTZ, economic-com- 
mercial officer for Nigeria. ED BR YNN, Office of 
West African Affairs, spoke at North Texas State 
University, Denton, May 16. KATHRYN 
CLARK-BOURNE, deputy director of West 
African affairs, was alternate delegate to the UN 
Conference on Least Developed Countries, in the 
Hague, May 25-30. Ms. Schwartz also traveled to 
Lagos, June 1-6, to participate in the first joint 
meeting of the U.S.-Nigeria Joint Agricultural 
Consultative Committee. The committee, com- 
posed of U.S. and Nigerian agribusiness firms, re- 
searchers and government officials, was estab- 
lished to encourage agricultural investment in 
Nigeria. 

New summer employees are DENISE DES- 
MARAIS and MARY ELLEN DIPPLE. 
JOANNE THOMPSON finished consultations in 
the Department and was in Yaounde, awaiting the 
opening of the new U.S. embassy in Malabo, 
Equatorial Guinea, where she will be admin- 
istrative officer. ANN C. MONTGOMERY, post 
management officer in the Executive Office, has 
departed for consular training. She was to be 
replaced by PETER FLYNN, who recently served 
in Nouakchott. O 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


PRESIDENT REAGAN, on May 25, an- 
nounced his intention tc nominate acting director 
JAMES T. HACKETT to be associate director 
for management of ICA. Mr. Hackett, who had 
been the arms agency’s chief administrative officer 
for the past eight years, was appointed acting 
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director April 29 by the President. ARCH- 
ELAUS R. TURRENTINE, on detail to the arms 
agency from the Department, has been named an 
acting assistant director, in charge of the Weapons 
Evaluation and Control Bureau. A career Foreign 
Service officer, Mr. Turrentine served in the 
agency, 1976-1978, as deputy chief of the Inter- 
national Relations Division of the Multilateral 
Affairs Bureau, and as alternate U.S. representa- 
tive to the Geneva-based Committee on Disarma- 
ment. THOMAS A. HALSTED, public affairs 
adviser for nearly four years, left the agency to 
accept a new position as director of Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, a national organization 
with headquarters in Watertown, Mass. 
LOWELL FLEISCHER left the agency on a new 
Foreign Service assignment, as principal officer at 
the consulate at Maracaibo. He had spent two 
years in the Multilateral Affairs Bureau. ANNE 
CAHN left the agency after nearly four years as 
chief of the Social Impact Staff of the Weapons 
Evaluation and Control Bureau. MICHAEL 
KREPON, who served for two years as chief of the 
Defense Program Impact Division of the 
Weapons Evaluation and Control Bureau, also 
left the agency. He received a fellowship from the 
Council on Foreign Relations, to spend the next 
year as a visiting fellow at Princeton University, 
where he will conduct studies on strategic planning 
issues. JANNE NOLAN left the agency after 
nearly four years in the Weapons Evaluation and 
Control Bureau. She is completing work on a 
doctorate at Stanford University. JULIA 
KRENZEL left the agency after more than 18 
years of service. Also leaving was ALICE 
TARNOWSKI, who was with the agency for 
seven years. Air Force Major THOMAS YEHL,a 
graduate of Ohio State University, has been 
assigned to the agency’s Intelligence Staff. 
MICHAEL JACOBS, a career Foreign Service 
officer, currently a law student at Yale University, 
has been assigned to the agency director’s office 
for the summer. 

The 24th round of the mutual and balanced 
force reduction negotiations opened May 14 in 
Vienna. The UN Disarmament Commission met 
in New York, May 18-June 5, with Ambassador 


CHARLES FLOWERREE heading the U.S. 
delegation. On June 11, Mr. Flowerree returned to 
Geneva for the Committee on Disarmament 
meeting. His staff included his deputy, FRANK P. 
DeSIMONE, and KATHARINE C. CRIT- 
TENBERGER. The U.S.-USSR Standing Con- 
sultative Commission opened its 19th session in 
Geneva, May 27. President Reagan designated 
Brigadier General JOHN R. LASSATER as the 
acting U.S. commissioner. He is senior military 
adviser to the agency director. Rear Admiral 
ROBERT F. AUSTIN has been the deputy 
commissioner since last year. NORMAN G. 
CLYNE was named by the acting director as the 
agency adviser to the commissioner. Others on the 
commissioner’s staff included Mr. DeSimone, 
LORRAINE A. KOSTELNICK and 
CHRISTINA L. FUNCHES. 0 


Consular Affairs 


Assistant Secretary DIEGO C. ASENCIO 
visited the Chicago Passport Agency, June 10-11. 
On June 3, deputy assistant secretary ROBERT E. 
FRITTS addressed the new junior officer class at 
the Foreign Service Institute. On May 20 the 
deputy assistant secretary for overseas citizens 
services, LOUIS P. GOELZ, spoke to students at 


CONSULAR AFFAIRS— Participants in the 
professional seminar at the F oreign Service In- 
stitute, left to right: Zita Racz (Budapest), 
Edmond Carnas (Antwerp), Ketty Yeros 
(Athens), Sylvia McLeen (London), Berith 
Laakso (Helsinki), Eileen Morrissey 
(Calgary), Carmel Byrne (Dublin), Frank O. 
Bartlett (Halifax), Terrence Rozario 
(Toronto), Assistant Secretary Diego Asencio, 
Maria Szymanowska (Warsaw), Gerda 
Wagner (Frankfurt), Gisela Wriede 
(Hamburg), Niklaus Krummenacher (Zurich), 
Beverly Matte (Winnipeg), Pascalette Ebrard 
(Paris), Dora Trujillo, consular training, 
institute. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Bishop O’Connell High School, Alexandria, Va., 
on being a Foreign Service officer. CINDY J. 
FOX, the bureau’s public affairs adviser, traveled 
to New York, June 8-9, to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the major television networks and 
request that they broadcast three Department 
public service announcements on_ traveling 
abroad. 

EDWARD N. HART, agent-in-charge of 
the Seattle Passport Agency, addressed the 
Montana Clerks of Court Association’s annual 
convention at Miles City, June 10-12. GEORGIA 
A. ROGERS, agent-in-charge of the Detroit 
Passport Agency, addressed the Wisconsin Clerks 
of Court Association, June 9, in Janesville, Wisc. 
JAMISS L. SEBERT, agent-in-charge of the 
Miami Passport Agency, addressed the Georgia 
County Officers Association at Jekyll Island, June 
11. June 5 was DONALD CASTEEL’s last day as 
agent-in-charge of the Philadelphia Passport 
Agency. Mr. Casteel left for his new post in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, as chief of the consular 
section. Passport Services’ WILLIAM MAL- 
COMSON, Special Assistance Branch, and 
JAMES SCHWARTZ, Evaluations and 
Standards Division, attended the advanced 
consular course, May 15-June 5. NANCY 
MEYER and ALICE RITCHIE of the Evalua- 
tions and Standards Division conducted fraud 
seminars for the advanced consular course, May 
20, and for the Foreign Service nationals 
conference, June 9. : 

MONICA GAW of Overseas Citizens 
Services’ Office of Citizens Consular Services, 
traveled to the U.S. interests section in Havana, 
May 18-29, to help reconcile and inventory the 
Swiss property deposits. 

CORNELIUS D. SCULLY III, director of 
Visa Services’ Office of Legislation, Regulations 
and Advisory Assistance, spoke at the National 
Association for Foreign Student Affairs’ 
conference, Nashville, Tenn., May 26-28. GUIDA 


EVANS-MAGHER, of Visa Services’ Legislation 
and Regulations Division, attended the advance 
consular course, May 1!5-June 5. PAMELA 
CHAVEZ of the Immigrant Visa Control and 
Reporting Division attended the Supervisory 
Studies Seminar in Harpers Ferry, June 8-12. New 
arrivals in the Visa Services directorate were 
KUMIAH MITCHELL, LAURA NICHOLS, 
LAURA SCHMIDT, SANDRA YUNGER, 
RENNY SMITH, ELIZABETH POWERS and 
PENNY McMURTY. Also joining Consular 
Affairs is SUZANNE BORDA, as special as- 
sistant to the assistant secretary. On June 12 public 
affairs officer LINN ALLEE departed the 
bureau. 0 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


On May 19, Ambassador JOHN H. HOLD- 
RIDGE was confirmed as assistant secretary. He 
was sworn in by Under Secretary WALTER J. 
STOESSEL, May 28. Mr. Holdridge accom- 
panied SECRETARY HAIG on his trip to China, 
June 14-16; the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations foreign ministers, meeting in Manila, 
June 17-19; and the Australia-New Zealand-U.S. 
meeting, in Wellington, June 22-24. Mr. Hold- 
ridge, accompanied by special assistant DENNIS 
HARTER, visited Suva, Fiji, June 24-25, for con- 
sultations. 

Deputy assistant secretary ANTHONY C. 
ALBRECHT met with members of the U.S.-Asia 


Institute, and addressed the joint executive com- 


CANBERRA, Australia—At awards 
ceremony, left to right: Linda Maksymuk, 
Archibald Ross, Lyle Rosdahl, Fay Johnson, 
Chargé Stephen R. Lyne. 


mittee of the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations—U.S. Business Council, in San 
Francisco, June 2-3. On June 9, Mr. Albrecht ad- 
dressed the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations—U.S. automotive seminar, in Detroit. 

In the Office of Philippine Affairs, ROBERT 
STERN, economic-commercial officer, trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Executive Secretariat, 
June 5, to be senior watch officer. CHARLES W. 
FREEMAN JR., director of the Office of Chinese 
Affairs, accompanied Mr. Haig on his trip to 
China, June 10. Deputy director SCOTT HALL- 
FORD spoke at the symposium on U.S.-China 
relations, in Charlotte, N.C., June 4. Political 
officer DARRYL JOHNSON spoke at a China 
seminar, in Valdosta, Ga., June 5. On May 27, Mr. 
Johnson spoke on modern China at Georgetown, 
and to a similar group at the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee quarter on Capitol Hill, May 28. 
The economic chief in the Office of Chinese Af- 
fairs, JEROME C. OGDEN, left the China desk 
to become principal officer in Guangzhou. 
Economic/commercial officer DAVID 
REUTHER spoke on U.S.-China relations to a 
group from the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored by the Bureau of Public Affairs, 
May 13. HENENE FINLEY was to be the new 
economic secretary on the China desk, arriving on 
May 4.0 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ROBERT D. HOR- 
MATS addressed the International Insurance Ad- 
visory Council, in New York, May 19, on U.S. in- 
ternational economic policy priorities. On May 25 
and 26 he participated in the meeting in Banff of 
the high-level monitoring group on energy, which 
is reviewing energy issues in preparation for the 
Ottawa economic summit. Mr. Hormats led the 
U.S. delegation to the meeting of the International 
Energy Agency governing board, in Paris, June 3. 

The seventh ministerial session of the World 
Food Council was held in Novi Sad, Yugoslavia, 
May 25-29. MICHAEL CALINGAERT, deputy 
assistant secretary for international resources and 
food policy, served as alternate delegate and 
represented the United States after the departure 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. Following that 
meeting, Mr. Calingaert stopped in London, 
where he gave a speech on U.S. strategic mineral 
policy at a conference sponsored by Commercial 
and Investment Enterprises on strategic metals in 
the 1980s. He then participated in a Ditchley 
Foundation conference, outside of Oxford, 
entitled “Raw Materials: The Vulnerability of the 
West,” where he served as chairman of the group 
on nonfuel minerals. 

Since joining the Office of International 
Commodities as its director, May 24, ANN L. 
HOLLICK has testified on strategic stockpile 
acquisition and disposal programs before the Sub- 
committee on Seapower and Strategic and Critical 
Materials, Committee on Armed Services, House 
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of Representatives. Ms. Hollick will chair the sub- 
working group on strategic materials of the 
Cabinet Council on Natural Resources and En- 
vironment. 

JAMES C. TODD, chief of the Industrial 
and Strategic Materials Division, served as head 
of the U.S. delegation to the second session of the 
International Natural Rubber Council, in Kuala 
Lumpur, May 25-29. At the meeting, Mr. Todd 
announced that the United States had just 
deposited its instrument of ratification of the in- 
ternational natural rubber agreement, thus be- 
coming a definitive member of the only new com- 
modity agreement negotiated under the auspices 
of the Integrated Program on Commodities, 
established by the 1976 UN Conference on Trade 
and Development. The assistant chief of the 
Industrial and Strategic Materials Division, 
RALPH JOHNSON, accompanied Ambassador 
MICHAEL SMITH, deputy U.S. trade repre- 
sentative, on consultations with major southeast 
Asian tin-producing countries. Mr. Smith’s group 
consulted, May 11-19, with the governments of 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand on the negotia- 
tion of a sixth international tin agreement. 

JOHN ANDRE of the Commodity Policy 
Division served as alternative representative to the 
first meeting of Working Party I of the Common 
Fund Preparatory Commission, in Geneva, May 
4-8. Working Party I is charged with resolving the 
legal and administrative matters required to bring 
the Common Fund into operation. When it 
becomes operational, the Common Fund will pro- 
vide financing for stabilization and other activities 
envisioned under the Integrated Program for 
Commodities. The sixth preparatory group 
meeting on cotton, held in Geneva, April 27-May 
2, was attended by JOHN BARCAS, chief of the 
Tropical Products Division. The meeting ended 
on an unsuccessful note as participants remained 
divided on the question of price stabilization 
measures in a comprehensive cotton agreement. 
Mr. Barcas traveled to San Francisco, May 13-16, 
to address the annual meeting of the American 
Cotton Shippers Association, on international 
developments in cotton. On May 18-22 Mr. 
Barcas represented the Department at the Spring 
Council meeting of the International Sugar 
Organization, in London. The council resolved a 
number of important issues, including several 
requests for relief from export obligations, estab- 
lishing a new rate of contribution for the stock 
financing fund, and establishment of a working 
group to begin preliminary work on the question 
of renegotiation or extension of the agreement, 
which expires next year. MARK LORE of the 
Tropical Products Division attended a negotiating 
session for an international jute agreement, in 
Geneva, May 11-22. The session ended with only 
partial agreement on a number of provisions 
relating to the goals and objectives of the agree- 
ment. There continued to be division on a number 
of elements, including the question whether the 
agreement would fund country-specific develop- 
ment projects. Mr. Lore remained in Geneva for a 
two-week preparatory meeting on hard fibers, 
May 25-June 5. Prospects for a_ relatively 


productive meeting ended early, as producers 


renewed a long-latent demand for inclusion of 


price stabilization measures in the agreement. 
Consumer nations were unable to meet this 
demand, and the meeting ended with uncertain 
prospects for the future. 

JAMES FERRER JR., acting deputy 
assistant secretary for transportation and tele- 
communications affairs, was in Paris, June 10-14, 
for the Paris Air Show and informal talks with 
European civil aviation officials concerning a 
pricing agreement for the North Atlantic. 

TODD STEWART, director of the Office of 
Maritime Affairs, headed the U.S. delegation to 
the May 27-June 5 meeting in Geneva of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development’s Com- 
mittee on Shipping, to discuss the perennially con- 
tentious issue of open registry (“flag-of-con- 
venience”) shipping. On June 4, JAMES 
TREICHEL and PETER KYROS of the Office 
of Maritime Affairs discussed current shipping 
problems with the International Traffic Com- 
mittee of the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
at the L’Enfant Plaza Hotel. 

JOHN P. FERRITER, director of the Office 
of Energy Consumer Country Affairs, testified 
before the Senate Sub-Committee on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy, in Baltimore, April 28, 
and before the Senate Sub-Committee on Energy, 
Nuclear Proliferation and Government Processes, 
in Carbondale, IIl., June 8. Both hearings involved 
the coal industry. 

Six summer clerical employees have entered 
on duty in the bureau. They are WENDY 
ENSIGN, RAYMOND FADEL, PAUL FISH- 
ER, CATHLEEN KRAUSE, LISA 
NINOMIYA and CHRISTIAN NOLAN. Other 
employees who have joined the bureau recently 
include ANN L. HOLLICK, director, Office of 
International Commodities; BRIAN BLOOD, 
staff assistant in the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary; GEORGE BOUTIN, Aviation Negotiations 
Division; and JUDY COHEN, Food Policy 
Division. 0 


TORONTO, Canada—At awards ceremony, 


from left: Lorraine Rozario, Richard Luchesa, 
Cynthia Malinis, Gloria Anderson, Patricia 
Kukulj, June Deifel, Joanne Sarkisian, Joszet 
Hudson-Ziegler, Janet Dayian, Charles A. 
Anderson, consul general Frederick Smith Jr. 


European Affairs 


LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBURGER was 
sworn in as assistant secretary on May 15, 1981. 
Deputy assistant secretary H. ALLEN HOLMES 
attended the U.S.-European Economic Com- 
munity high-level consultations, in Brussels, May 
21-22. Mr. Holmes also spoke before the U.S.- 
European journalists conference, in St. Lo, 
France, June 6. Deputy assistant secretary- 
designate THOMAS M. T. NILES and 
WINGATE LLOYD, director, Office of 
Canadian Affairs, were in Ottawa June I1 to 
consult with Canadian officials on transboundary 
air pollution and other issues. 

CHARLES R. BOWERS, executive 
director, visited Warsaw, Krakow, Poznan, 
Berlin, Paris and Marseille, in early May, for 
discussions on administrative issues. Admin- 
istrative officer THOMAS C. ADAMS of the 
Executive Office staff joined Mr. Bowers for the 
Warsaw portion of the trip before proceeding to 
Bonn. BRUCE GERMAN has joined the staff of 
the executive director, Post Management Section. 
JEANETTE NOZIGLIA, a student, has joined 
Post Management for the summer. JEANETTE 
SEROOR has been transferred to Bangkok. 

R. C. PORTER, Office of Canadian Affairs, 
participated in negotiations with Canada, in 
Cleveland, on limiting phosphorus discharges into 
the Great Lakes, and also met with state officials 
on the phosphorus detergent ban. WALTER B. 


. LOCK WOOD, economic officer on the Canadian 


desk, was in Ottawa, May 28-29, as a member of 
the U.S. delegation to discuss U.S. investment in 
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BUREAU NOTES 


KRAKOW, Poland—Zygmunt Jasko, right, 
known here as the “king of sports fans,” 
presents specially-decorated soccer ball to 
Sylvie Polasky, secretary, for transmittal to 
President Reagan. On left is principal officer 
Carl A. Bastiani. 


Canada; he also consulted with the embassy and 
Canadian government officials in connection with 
his forthcoming assignment to Vancouver. 

JAMES MADDEN, Office of Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
European Community and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs, visited Brussels, June 8-12, to 
consult on the upcoming turn of the United 
Kingdom to chair the European Community 
political cooperation process. HENRY L. 
CLARKE, officer-in-charge of the regional 
economic affairs section of the Office of Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, European Community and Atlantic 
Political-Economic Affairs, participated in a 
workshop on “The Politics of the World 
Economy,” at Harvard Center for Internationa! 
Affairs, June 8-12. 0 
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Foreign Service Institute 


JOHN RATLIFF, associate dean of the 
School of Language Studies, was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Bureau of International 
Language Coordination conference in Paris, June 
1-5. This annual conference deals with problems 
of mutual concern among the government 
language training institutions of the NATO coun- 
tries. He also visited the embassies in Paris and 
Bonn to discuss institute language programs. 

U KHIN, Burmese language and culture in- 
structor, retired on April 30 after 30 years of 
service. Employees who recently entered on duty 
at the institute include PHYLLIS CUNNING- 
HAM, School of Professional Studies; MARY 
LENTZ, Personnel Office; PERRY W. LINDER, 
executive director; WAYNE K. LOGSDON, 
School of Professional Studies; ERIC LEE 
PRESS, Office of the Director; and YOSHINO 
ROSENSTEIN, School of Area Studies. The 
following summer employees have been assigned 
to the institute: CHRISTINE BILLINGS, 
GREGORY S. BROWN, JAMELLA F. 


BROWN, JANICE COBB, NORMA COTE, 
CYNTHIA JONES, DORIS MARSHALL, 
LINDA MANNING, CAROL A. O'BRIAN, 
MARILYN SULZBERG and CHERYL 
TRONOLONE. New language and culture in- 
structors assigned to the institute: LEE CHEN, 
MARGIT CRAM, GULBEN DINCMEN, 
LEONILA FLORES, HENRI FOURCAULT, 
BASSAM FRANGIEH, INA GOODE, 
EVANGELINA GUANIO, CHRISTINA 
HOFFMAN, CHRISTINA JARQUIN, ANNA 
LANE, HELMUT LANYI, HARIATMI 
MILLER, DORITA PRINDEVILLE, MARIE- 
THERESE SCHILLING, EL-HADJI SECK, 
and EMILY YOSSIF. 0 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


At the University of Georgia, in Athens, May 
26-28, acting assistant secretary STEVE 
PALMER met with the Global Policy Faculty 
Group, addressed four seminars/classes on U.S. 
human rights policy, consulted with former Secre- 
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tary DEAN RUSK, served as a panelist in a public 
forum on human rights in El Salvador, and par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of human rights for 
the Public Broadcasting Service television net- 
work in Georgia. Mr. Palmer participated in a 
workshop on international terrorism and human 
rights at the Foreign Policy Conference for Young 
Political Leaders, in the Loy Henderson Con- 
ference Room, June 12. 

DALE SHAFFER, regional affairs officer 
for Central America, and LAWRENCE 
ARTHUR, chief of the Asylum Unit, traveled to 
El Salvador and Honduras on an orientation trip, 
June 2-12. The regional affairs officer for South 
America, RAY JORGENSON, spoke to the new 
junior trainee class at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, May 8. 0 


Inspector General’s Office 


ROBERT L. BROWN, inspector general, 
attended a conference of the President’s Council 
on Integrity and Efficiency, at Quantico, Va., June 
3-5. The conference focused on the President's 
agenda for reducing fraud and waste in the Gov- 


INSPECTOR GENERAL'S OFFICE—In- 
spector general Robert L. Brown, center, with 
Rush W. Taylor Jr., former chief of the Co- 
ordination and Review Staff, and Anne 
Pinkney, economic inspector, to whom he pre- 
sented Meritorious Honor Awards. (Photo by 
Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Services) 
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ernment. Officials from a number of agencies 
addressed the role of inspectors general and others 
involved in carrying out the President’s agenda. 

Mr. Brown announced the appointment of 
BYRON HOLLINGSWORTH JR. as the new 
assistant inspector general for audits, and PHILIP 
HERRICK as the new assistant inspector general 
for investigations. RUSH W. TAYLOR JR. was 
reassigned to the Bureau of Public Affairs as the 
deputy spokesman and director of the Press 
Office. MARYANN HEIMGARTNER left in 
early July for language and area training prior to 
assignment to Yaounde. NANCY YELTON 
replaced her as secretary to senior deputy in- 
spector general RICHARD K. FOX. CHARLES 
A. KENNEDY assumed his new position as 
career development officer in the Office of Career 
Development and Assignments/Economic and 
Commercial, and JOHN F. SIMMONS took 
over as compliance officer on the Coordination 
and Review Staff. EUGENE J. PROCHNIAK 
entered on duty in late June as inspector. 
GEORGE M. LOWE JR. returned to the 
Inspection Staff as an inspector, turning over his 
former job as executive director to JOHNNY 
YOUNG. 0 


Intelligence and Research 


For the Office of Analysis for Western 
Europe, director H. DONALD GELBER 
participated in the Defense Nuclear Agency’s New 
Alternatives Workshop, on “Security Issues on 
NATO’s Southeastern Border,” at National De- 
fense University, Fort Lesley J. McNair, June 10- 


ll. Mr. Gelber; F. HERBERT CAPPS, deputy 
director, KEITH PATRICK GARLAND, chief 
of the Southern Europe Division; and JOHN F. 
HOSTIE, analyst for France, participated in a 
bureau-sponsored colloquium on France and the 
Mitterrand presidency, May 18. Mr. Gelber and 
members of his staff participated in a bureau- 
sponsored conference on the “Atlantic Relation- 
ship in the ‘80s,” at which HUGH DE SANTIS, 
analyst, presented a paper on “Cooperation and 
Conflict in Atlantic Relations: A Retrospective 
Look at the Present,” June 5-6. Mr. De Santis con- 
sulted with officials in Paris, Brussels, the Hague, 
Vienna, Bonn, Rome, Athens and London, on 
East-West balance, the Middle East and North- 
South issues, May 9-June 2. He led a colloquium 
on East-West issues, at the International Institute 
of Strategic Studies, in London, June 1. BOW- 
MAN H. MILLER, analyst, addressed a joint 
seminar of Association of Former Members of 
Congress and Former Members of the Bundestag, 
on “Sources of Tension in U.S.-German Rela- 
tions,” at the Johnson Foundation, Racine, Wisc., 
May 21. 

CAROL EDLER BAUMANN, deputy 
assistant secretary for assessments and research, 
participated in the Libson Conference on the 
Future of the University, April 27-30. She also 
spoke on international terrorism, at the annual 
dinner meeting of the board of directors of the 
World Affairs Center of Minnesota, in Min- 
neapolis, May 12. 

In the Office of Intelligence Support, 
BERNARD T. STEELE, chief of the Documents 
Control Branch, retired on May 29, after 33 years 
of service in the bureau. 

The director of the Office of Analysis for 
Inter-American Affairs, WILLIAM E. KNEP- 
PER, participated in the annual meeting of the 
Council of the Americas, June 3-4, at the Depart- 
ment. JAMES E. BUCHANAN was a panelist 
in a seminar on social science research in Latin 
America in the 1980s, at Woodrow Wilson Center 
for International Scholars, May 9. He represented 
the bureau at an informal review conference at the 
University of North Carolina with the authors of 
the “Transition to Democracy,” May 18. Mr. 
Buchanan was a panelist in a “Marketing in Latin 
America” seminar sponsored by the International 
Business Forum, in Philadelphia, June 2, and 
lectured at the Foreign Service Institute on “U.S. 
Relations with the Southern Cone Countries,” to 
the Latin American advanced studies seminar, 
June 10. 

KENNETH QUINONES, analyst on Korea 
in the Northeast Asia Division, Office of Research 
and Analysis for East Asia and the Pacific, con- 
ducted a seminar on Korean current issues, at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, June 10. 
ALGIS AVIZIENIS joined the Southeast Asia 
Division as analyst for Kampuchea, and 
GEORGEANA PAIGE joined the office as 
secretary. 

ARNOLD HOROWITZ reported for duty 
in the Office of Politico-Military Analysis fol- 
lowing a tour in Consulate General Johannesburg. 
COMMANDER J. T. WILLIAMS attended a 
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conference on naval matters, in Ottawa, June 2-6. 

In the Office of Analysis for the Soviet Union 
and East Europe, DONALD GRAVES, chief, 
Soviet Internal Division, served as a discussant on 
a panel on Soviet domestic affairs, at a meeting of 
the Washington chapter of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, 
American University, May 15. MORTON 
SCHWARTZ, analyst, also attended the meeting 
and spoke on the Soviet Union and the United 
States. IGOR BELOUSOVITCH, analyst, at- 
tended a conference of emigre Soviet writers, in 
Los Angeles, May 14-16, and he spoke to inter- 
national relations classes at the University of 
Southern California (Los Angeles), May 18; atthe 
University of California at Berkeley, May 19; and 
to a Jewish luncheon group in San Francisco. He 
also taped a television discussion and a radio inter- 
view in San Francisco. MAURICE COOK, 
analyst, lectured to students at Quander High 
School, Alexandria, Va., on Soviet education, 
May 27. H. JONATHAN BEMIS, analyst, spoke 
on Soviet foreign policy, at Senator WILLIAM 
ROTH’s Youth Leadership Conference, Dover, 
Del., May 11. 0 


Inter-American Affairs 


The acting assistant secretary for inter- 
American affairs, JOHN A. BUSHNELL, 
traveled to Madrid, Spain, to attend the annual 
meeting of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, April 6-8. On May 11-14, he led the U.S. 
delegation to the ministerial meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, and was the principal U.S. 
Government participant at the Friends of the 
Eastern Caribbean meeting, May 15-17, in St. 
Johns, Antigua. ROBERT SERVICE and 
RALPH GRIFFIN spoke at an American Uni- 
versity symposium on Uruguay, June 12. 
RICHARD T. BOOTH, labor adviser, Office of 
Regional Political Programs, attended the 20th 
international affairs symposium conducted by the 
School of International Studies at the U.S. Army 
Institute for Military Assistance, Fort Bragg, N.C. 
It was a four-part workshop, and Mr. Booth took 
part in the session on “Challenges to Latin 
American Progress and Stability in the 1980s.” 
The symposium was held June 1-3. GEORGE F. 
JONES, director, Office of Regional Political 
Programs, attended a symposium on security 
issues, Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
June 15-16. RICHARD R. WYROUGH, acting 
director, Office of Panamanian Affairs, and 
Ambassador DAVID H. POPPER were in 
Panama, May 1! 1-16, to participate in consultative 
committee meetings. Ambassador AMBLER H. 


MOSS was in Washington, June 7-11, for con- , 


sultations. 

PRESIDENT REAGAN has accorded the 
personal rank of ambassador to HERBERT B. 
THOMPSON, deputy U.S. permanent repre- 
sentative to the Organization of American States, 
while the latter serves as head of the U.S. delega- 
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INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—Amibas- 
sador Thomas D. Boyatt, \eft, presents Mer- 
itorious Honor Award to Richard L. Weeks 
for his three-year assignment at Embassy 
Bogota as budget and fiscal officer. (Photo by 
Robert E. Kaiser, Visual Services) 


tion to both the meeting of the Inter-American 
Council for Education, Science and Culture, in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, June 8-15, and the meet- 
ing of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council, scheduled for Caracas, Venezuela, in 
September. 0 


International Narcotics 
Matters 


From May 28-June 1, JAMES VAN 
WERT, executive director and controller, and 
DEWEY WATKINS, deputy centroller, traveled 
to Lima to participate in the last two days of the 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs’ budget and 


fiscal workshop. They conducted a one-day mini- 
workshop for the nine countries of the area where 
International Narcotics has programs or is con- 
templating the beginning of programs. This pro- 
vided a good opportunity to give all participants a 
general overview of the narcotics program, discuss 
unique characteristics of the narcotics bureau 
financial management system, talk about the 
critical role of the financial management person- 
nel in the embassy, and discuss general com- 
ponents of the project agreement procedures in the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

JOHN L. McGRUDER JR., policy and pro- 
gram assessment coordinator, was selected to 
participate in the Executive Development Pro- 
gram. He subsequently attended a three-week 
executive seminar, May 3l-June 19, in Kings 
Point, N.Y., sponsored by the Office of Personnel 
Management. 

MARY JEANNE REID MARTZ, program 
officer in the Americas Division, recently visited 
Colombia to review and implement the fiscal year 
1980 program. She traveled to Medellin and 
viewed the Customs training course, and flew over 
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the Llanos, touring the north coast of Colombia, 
where the heaviest marijuana growing occurs. She 
then attended a special 39-ton burning of 
marijuana by the Colombian national police. She 
continued on to Ecuador to write the fiscal year 
1981 project agreements in cooperation with the 
Drug Enforcement Administration. 

BRUCE A. FLATIN, director of the Office 
of Global Strategy and Support, visited Rome, 
June 9-13, to represent the U.S. Government at 
the second ad hoc advisory group meeting on the 
work program and direction of the UN Social 
Defense Research Institute. Mr. Flatin also met 
with officials of the American embassy and the 
U.S. Vatican Office at Rome. 

ALBERT L. GLAD, chief of the Global 
Support Division, attended the June 15-19 Vienna 
meeting of the International Narcotics Control 
Board’s working group on the licit movement of 
narcotic drugs. While at Vienna, Mr. Glad also 
met with officials of the UN Fund for Drug Abuse 
Control and Austrian authorities, on drug-control 
matters. 

COOKIE C. CLARK, secretary in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary, received a high-quality 
step increase. The bureau welcomed JOHN 
CAMPBELL as chief of the Asian Division, 
Office of Program Management. Mr. Campbell, 
who was most recently assigned to the Sinai Field 
Mission, replaces JOHN P. LYLE, who has been 
transferred to Bonn. It also welcomed JUDY 
CARDOZO as program manager, primarily re- 
sponsible for Thailand and Burma. Ms. Cardozo 
transferred from the Office of the Director 
General. 0 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ELLIOTT ABRAMS 
addressed the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, June 2. He also spoke before the 
Conference of UN representatives of the United 
Nations Association annual symposium for lead- 
ership of national organizations, in New York, 
June 5. Both speeches addressed the problems of 
overspending and the politicization of the special- 
ized agencies in the UN system. 

On June 16, deputy assistant secretary 
MARION CREEKMORE addressed the inter- 
national education division of the University of 
Louisville on “The U.S. Stake in the Developing 
Countries.” He also spoke on the “United States 
and the UN System” at a United Nations Associa- 
tion, Capitol Division, meeting, in Washington, 
June 10. PHILIP C. WILCOX JR., deputy 
director, Office of UN Political and Multilateral 
Affairs, and WILLIAM MENOLD, political 
officer of the same office, served as members of the 
delegation to the UN Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Indian Ocean, New York, June 1-19. CAROL 
MILLS of the office accompanied them as secre- 
tary to the delegation for one week. CAROL 
LANDIS and ALICE FISHER, office secretaries, 
received quality step increases. LARRY POPE, 


UNITED NATIONS, N.Y.—At his 
retirement party, Ambassador Richard W. 
Petree holds a cake decorated to resemble a 
cable from Secretary Haig. 


political officer of the office, left June 19 and was 
to arrive in Tunis in July, where he will be chief of 
the political section. DOUGLAS McELHANEY, 
political officer of the office, accompanied Deputy 
Secretary WILLIAM P. CLARK on his trip to 
Africa, June 9-15. 

The UNESCO International Program for the 
Development of Communications was to hold its 
initial organizational meeting in Paris, June 15-22. 
WILLIAM HARLEY, media consultant to the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, was to 
represent the United States. MARTIN JACOBS 
of the Office of Communications and UNESCO 
Affairs was to act as political adviser. This is 
envisaged as an international clearinghouse for in- 
formation about communications development 
assistance. MARIAN TIPTON, cultural pro- 
grams officer in the UNESCO directorate, was to 
transfer to the Bureau of Personnel on June 12. 
BROOKE HOLMES was to transfer from 
Consular Affairs to become deputy director of the 
UNESCO directorate, June 22. DAVID 
GOROFF has joined the UNESCO directorate as 
a participant in the summer intern program. 

EDMUND M. PARSONS, director, Office 
of International Development, was adviser on the 
U.S. delegation to the seventh ministerial session 
of the World Food Council, in Novi Sad, 
Yugoslavia, May 25-29. ISHMAEL LARA, 
acting chief of the Agricultural Development 
Division, was in Puerto Rico, May 18-22, assisting 
in the Foreign Service recruitment and examina- 
tion process. 


On June 2, PRESIDENT REAGAN ac- 
corded the personal rank of ambassador to 
JAMES STROMAYER while the latter serves as 
U.S. coordinator for the UN Conference on New 
and Renewable Sources of Energy. PHILIP A. 
MARCUS, from the U.S. Geological Survey, is 
on detail to this conference, and HERBERT T. 
MITCHELL has been assigned there from Fort 
Chaffe. Ambassador HARVEY J. FELDMAN 
has transferred from Port Moresby to the Wash- 
ington Office of Ambassador JEANE KIRK- 
PATRICK. BARBRO OWENS, from this office, 
has been assigned to Barbados. THOMAS 
GABBERT has transferred from the Department 
of Energy to serve as director of the Science and 
Technology Directorate. ROBERT E. KAUF- 
MAN has retired from the Foreign Service. 
ROBERT HENDERSON is serving as special 
assistant to Mr. Abrams. BRYAN BAAS has 
been reassigned from the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality to the Office of the Assistant for 
International Conferences and Assemblies. 
ANTONIO GAYOSO is on detail from the Inter- 
national Development Cooperation Agency to the 
Agriculture Directorate. FRANCES 
ANDREWS, JENNIFER WILCOXEN and 
JULIE DAVIDSON are serving as summer 
interns in the Secretariat to the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO, the Agriculture Di- 
rectorate and the Office of the U.S. Coordinator 
for the UN Conference on New and Renewable 
Sources of Energy. 

CONSTANTINE WARVARIV, agency di- 
rector for transportation and communications, 
served as chief U.S. delegate at the 46th session of 
the Council of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, in London, June 8-19. 
NEIL A. BOYER, director for health and nar- 
cotics programs, was a member of the U.S. de- 
legation to the executive committee of the Pan 
American Health Organization, in Washington, 
June 22-July 3. DIANNE HURLEY GRAHAM 
of the same directorate has left the bureau and will 
be living in Guatemala. Ms. Graham was given a 
Meritorious Honor Award by acting assistant 
secretary Creekmore, June 12, for her work in 
backing up the U.S. delegation to the World 
Health Assembly in May, particularly during the 
controversy over the World Health Organization 
infant formula code. 

MARGUERITE COOPER has been select- 
ed to join the U.S. mission to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, in Vienna. She attended 
the board of governors meeting, June 9-12. 
FRANK LENCETTI, Directorate for Science 
and Technology, participated in the World 
Meteorological Organization’s 33rd executive 
council session, June 1-17. JOHN McDONALD 
led the U.S. delegation to the second high-level 
meeting on the review of technical cooperation 
among developing countries, at the United 
Nations in New York, June 1-8. He spoke at the 
National Institute on Aging conference, May 27, 
on the World Assembly on the Aging, scheduled 
for Vienna in 1982, and addressed the North 
American Regional Technical Meeting on Aging, 
at the Department of State, June 15, on the same 
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subject. 

DIANNE CHILDEARS, JEANNE 
ROWZEE, JEANNE NAPPOR and LEROY 
FARROW are serving as summer employees in 
the bureau. 0 


Legal Adviser's Office 


The following staffing changes have been 
implemented: Since MARK FELDMAN '’s depar- 
ture on May 15, JAMES H. MICHEL has been 
serving as acting legal adviser. Selected as assistant 
legal advisers: TED A. BOREK, for European 
affairs; DAVID A. COLSON, for oceans, en- 
vironmental and scientific affairs; TERENCE J. 
FORTUNE, for East Asian and Pacific affairs; 
and JEFFREY H. SMITH, for law enforcement 
and intelligence, a new office which will handle 
extradition, mutual and judicial assistance, ques- 
tionable payments abroad, international narcotics 
and other criminal law enforcement matters, as 
well as the legal aspects of intelligence and security 
activities. MICHAEL G. KOZAK was reassigned 
as assistant legal adviser for Near Eastern and 
South Asian affairs. JOAN VANDERLYKE ac- 
companied Mr. Kozak as secretary. K. SCOTT 
GUDGEON assumed new duties as acting 
assistant legal adviser for inter-American affairs. 
LUCY A. HUMMER has been reassigned to 
economic and business affairs. PETER M. 
OLSON was reassigned to nuclear affairs, 
ROBERT D. SLOAN to politico-military affairs, 
HALEY COLLUMS to consular affairs, and 
FAYE ARMSTRONG to law enforcement and 
intelligence. Foreign Service officer LOUIS J. 
LINK and PAMELA POWELL, secretary, have 
also joined the law enforcement and intelligence 
unit. 

New arrivals in the office are SCOTT 
HAJOST, attorney-adviser assigned to oceans, 
environmental and scientific affairs, and JERRY 
LUJAN, administrative officer for ethics-in-gov- 
ernment matters. Four new secretaries joined the 
office recently: BARBARA JENKINS, oceans, 
environmental and scientific affairs; MICHELE 
ROBINSON, management affairs; CLAIRE 
RUBIDOUX, European affairs; and SAADIA 
SARKIS, Latin American affairs. Summer legal 
interns are JAMES BUSUTTIL, JOSEPH NEU- 
HAUS, DAN PRICE and JOHN REYNOLDS. 
Summer interns working on ethics in government 
are JOSEPH BIEGEL, RICHARD CORMIER, 
MARGARET COUTURE, GERALDINE 
KIEP and PAUL NARANJO. Secretaries 
PAMELA HUANG and IVANA TERANGO 
round out the summer employee roster. 


THOMAS A. JOHNSON served as the U.S. 


representative to an inter-sessional meeting of the 
UN General Assembly’s open-ended working 
group on the drafting of an international con- 
vention on the protection of the rights of all 
migrant workers and their families, which met in 
New York, May 11-22. MARY REYNOLDS, 
attorney recruitment coordinator, traveled to 
Boston to attend the 10th annual conference of the 
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National Association of Law Placement. 
MICHAEL DANAHER participated in Pacific 
salmon treaty negotiations, in Vancouver, April 
27-May 5, and in Atlantic salmon convention 
negotiations, in Oslo, May 19-22. MICHAEL R. 
McEVOY left the office on June 12 to begin 
practice with the firm of Harter, Secrest & Emery, 
in Rochester, N.Y. 0 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


On May I, deputy assistant secretary MOR- 
RIS DRAPER traveled to Boston to address the 
national executive committee of the Zionist 
Organization of America. Deputy assistant secre- 
tary PETER CONSTABLE spoke to members of 
the World Business Council on a variety of issues, 
at their Washington meeting, May 19. On May 14, 
deputy assistant secretary JOSEPH TWINAM 
addressed a group of elected black officials, at a 
Department meeting cosponsored by the Joint 
Center for Political Studies. Mr. Twinam dis- 
cussed the Persian Gulf and energy issues. 

DAVID KORN, director, Office of Israeli 
and Arab-Israeli Affairs, participated in a panel 
discussion on the peace process, May 21. The 
meeting was cosponsored by the Washington 
Center for Learning Alternatives. Also on May 21, 
TED KATOUFF of the same office met with a 
study group from the Union Theological 
Seminary, in the Department. JOHN SCOTT, 
Office of Israeli and Arab-Israeli Affairs, met with 
members of the California Agricultural Leader- 
ship Conference, in the Department, May 4. TED 
CUBBISON of the same office discussed Mideast 
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policy with members of the Philadelphia Young 
Leadership, Jewish Welfare Federation, May 6, in 
Washington. 

On May 8-9, GEORGE LAMBRAKIS, 
director, Office of Regional Affairs, represented 
the bureau at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Arab-Americans, in San 
Francisco. Mr. Lambrakis was a panelist in the 
association’s workshop on Lebanon, and also 
made remarks at a luncheon honoring the 
Algerian government for its role in the resolution 
of the hostage crisis. ROGER MERRICK, Office 
of Arabian Peninsula Affairs, traveled to New 
York to speak at a meeting sponsored by the U.S.- 
Arab Chamber of Commerce, May 14. DAVIDS. 
ROBINS, Office of Egyptian Affairs, addressed a 
student group at the University of Washington, in 
Seattle, May 21. He spoke on expanding U.S.- 
Egyptian relationships.) JOHN HAMILTON, 
formerly assigned to Congressional Relations, has 
assumed his duties as political-economic officer 
for Tunisia, replacing JERRILYNN PUD- 
SCHUN, who has departed for her new assign- 
ment as consular officer at Embassy Kuala 
Lumpur. JOHN SPILLANE has left the Office of 
Israeli and Arab-Israeli Affairs to take on his new 
assignment at the U.S. mission to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment, in Paris. JOHN SCOTT has been 
transferred to Embassy Tel Aviv, where he will 
join the political section. 

Consulting in the bureau were Ambassador 


NEW DELHI, India—A portrait of President 
Reagan is presented to the embassy by refugee 
Afghan artist Nasratullah Nasrat. Chargé 
Archer Blood is on left; 1C A’s H.L. Burleson is 
on right. 
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ALFRED L. ATHERTON JR., Egypt; the 
ambassador-designate to Lebanon, ROBERT 
DILLON; the ambassador-designate to Jordan, 
RICHARD VIETS; the ambassador-designate to 
Nepal, CARLETON COON; the ambassador- 
designate to Bangladesh, JANE COON; Ambas- 
sador PETER A. SUTHERLAND, Bahrain; 
Ambassador MARSHALL WILEY, Oman; 
Ambassador R. TOUSSAINT, Sri Lanka; and 
Ambassador WILLIAM D. WOLLE, United 
Arab Emirates. 

Summer employees in the bureau include 
LYNN ANDERSON, University of Virginia; 
DAVID A. FUSS, University of Michigan; K EN- 
NETH R. HISER, University of Maryland; 
ELLEN M. HULL, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute; NINA S. MENDELSOHN, University 
of Pennsylvania; and SUSAN ROSE, University 
of Virginia. 0 


SINAI SUPPORT MISSION 


Director FRANK E. MAESTRONE joined 
a Department negotiating team in several rounds 
of discussions in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Cairo 
with the governments of Israel and Egypt on the 
security arrangements to be implemented in the 
Sinai and in Israel following final withdrawal of 
Israeli troops from the Sinai peninsula, scheduled 
for April 1982. 

The following completed their tours of duty 
and departed the field mission: liaison officer 
THOMAS ORUM, on reassignment to the 
faculty at the U.S. Military Academy, West Point; 
liaison officer LAURANCE STANLEY, sched- 
uled to attend the mid-level professional develop- 
ment course; communications programs officer 
ALEXANDER KLEINSMITH, on reassign- 
ment to the Department; administrative officer 
ELIZABETH ELLIOTT, on reassignment to the 
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RABAT, Morocco—On her retirement after 
34 years of U.S. Government service, 
Margarete L. Bongards is honored by her 
Budget and Management Office colleagues. 
From left, front row: Mohamed Sefyani- 
Elkrizi, Laarabi Lahmare, Salah-Eddine 
Maaninou, Jeannine Bachman. Back row: 
Mohamed Marrakechi, Madeleine Marrache, 
chargé d'affaires Peter Sebastian, Ms. 
Bongards, budget and management officer 
Grace Traulsen, Mohamed Saidani. 


Department; and secretary JO ANN PACE, for 


home leave and onward assignment to San 
Salvador. New arrivals at the field mission: liaison 
officers BRUCE RUSH and PETER GALUP- 
PO; communications programs officer LARRY 
BATES; administrative officer ALFRED Mc- 
GINNESS and, as secretary to the director, 
RUTH SILVER FOX. 0 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


The deputy assistant secretary for environ- 
ment, health and natural resources, MARY 
ELIZABETH HOINKES, headed the US. 
delegation to the ninth governing council meeting 
of the UN Environment Programme, in Nairobi, 
May 13-26. She was accompanied by DONALD 
BLACK, deputy director of the Office of Environ- 
ment and Health. 

EDWARD BITTNER, deputy director of 
the Office of Food and Natural Resources, 
participated in the Natural Resources Week pro- 
gram, April 21-25, of the College of Forestry of the 


University of Idaho, where he spoke on the Global 
2000 report. From May 18-22, he was a member of 
the U.S. delegation to the UN Conference on 
Natural Resources, in New York, and May 31- 
June 1, he represented the Department at the U.S.- 
Mexico Border Health Association meeting in 
Scottsdale, Ariz: DAVID McCLINTOCK, food 
and agriculture adviser in the Office of Food and 
Natural Resources, was on a temporary tour of 
duty in Greece, May 21-June 5, where, as the U.S. 
member of an Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development team, he surveyed 
forestry and soil conservation activities outlined in 
Greece’s first national environmental plan. In 
addition to consulting with various ministries in 
Athens, he visited eastern Macedonia, Thessaly 
and the Parnassos region. The trip also involved 
consultations with the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development environment 
directorate, in Paris, and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, in Rome. This assessment was 
being carried out at the request of the Greek gov- 
ernment; previously the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
evaluated environmental planning in Sweden, 
Japan and New Zealand. 

On May 13, Ambassador RICHARD E. 
BENEDICK, coordinator of population affairs, 
spoke at the international development conference 
in Washington on population issues, with par- 
ticular reference to the Chinese experience. On 
May 29, he addressed the Executive Seminar in 
National and International Affairs on population 
trends and U.S. foreign policy. 

JAMES A. STORER, director, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, was in Paris, May 20-23, to 
attend the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development meeting of the Committee 
for Fisheries. The next week, he headed the U.S. 
delegation to the meeting of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization on fisheries, in Rome. The 
acting deputy assistant secretary for oceans and 
fisheries affairs, THEODORE KRONMILLER, 
accompanied by LARRY L. SNEAD, Office of 
Fisheries Affairs, participated in the Atlantic 
Salmon Working Group meeting hosted by 
Norway, in Oslo, May 19-21. 

On May 18, Mr. Kronmiller and Mr. Snead 
met with United Kingdom fisheries officials in 
London, and on May 25 with economic coopera- 
tion fisheries officials, in Brussels, to relay con- 
gressional and industry concerns regarding a 
current economic cooperation proposal on 
fisheries marketing policy. 

During May, SAM THOMSEN, deputy 
director, Office of Cooperative Science and Tech- 
nology Programs, traveled in eastern Europe on 
science and technology affairs. From May 4-6, he 
participated in the second round of negotiations 
on a possible cultural and scientific exchanges 
agreement with the German Democratic Republic 
in East Berlin. During the week of May 11, he 
visited U.S. embassies in Vienna and Sofia for 
consultations on science and technology matters. 
In Vienna, he visited the International Institute for 
Applied Systems Analysis, to meet with executive 
director ROGER LEVIEN and observe its opera- 
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tions. In Sofia, he visited scientific institutes and 
met with Bulgarian science and technology and 
foreign ministry officials. Mr. Thomsen also par- 
ticipated in negotiations with Romanian officials 
in Bucharest, May 18-22, which resulted in 
agreement on a new program document on 
cultural and scientific exchanges. FELIX 
DOROUGH, acting director, Office of Science 
and Technology Support, consulted in Paris, May 
19-20, with other members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development Com- 
mittee on science and technology policy issues 
before the May 25-June 5 third session of the UN 
Intergovernmental Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development. Mr. Dorough, ac- 
companied by LOIS HOBSON and DOLORES 
WRIGHT, served as alternate delegate to the In- 
tergovernmental Committee on Science and 
Technology for Development meeting, in New 
York. 0 : 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director RICHARD R. BURT traveled with 
SECRETARY HAIG to the North Atlantic 
Council meeting of NATO foreign ministers, in 
Rome, May 4-5, and to East Asia and the Pacific, 
June 10-25. Mr. Burt addressed the Council on 
Foreign Relations, June 5, in New York, on “The 
Western Alliance: Common Concerns/ Divergent 
Views.” Principal deputy director ROBERT D. 
BLACKWILL gave an address on Persian Gulf 
security to a workshop jointly sponsored by the 
European-American Institute for Security Re- 
search and the Security Conference on Asia and 
the Pacific, in Kronenberg, Germany, June 2-7. 

LESLIE H. BROWN, deputy director, 
addressed the American Defense Preparedness 
Association, on Arms Sales, May 19. He accom- 
panied Under Secretary JAMES BUCKLEY on 
his security assistance mission to Pakistan, June 9- 
15. After joining the bureau in early May, deputy 
director ROBERT DEAN attended the NATO 
high-level group meetings, in Brussels, May 13-14, 
and met with the NATO Standing Consultative 
Group, in Brussels, June 17. Mr. Dean partic- 
ipated in the European-American workshop on 
current security issues, in Bonn, June 19-20. 
JEREMY R. AZRAEL joined the staff of the 
bureau as the director’s senior adviser for Soviet 
affairs, April 22. 

JED C. SNYDER, previously consultant to 
the Rand Corp. and member of the research staff 
of Pan Heuristics, came to the bureau as special 
assistant to the director, April 27. Following a 
faculty appointment at West Point, Major JON T. 
SMRTIC joined the bureau, June 1, as a special 
assistant to the director. JERRY W. LEACH be- 
came staff assistant May 26 on reassignment from 
Embassy London. 

CHARLES J. HENKIN attended an arms 
control seminar at Livermore Laboratory, Calif., 
May 26-27, in his capacity as acting director of the 
Office of Strategic Nuclear Policy. Political 
military affairs officer WALTER HAYDEN 
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spoke to the Defense Institute of Security Assist- 
ance Management, May 18, on issues on arms 
transfer sales. ROBERT MANTEL, director of 
the Office of Security Assistance Special Projects, 
spoke at an international arms experts and tech- 
nology transfer conference, in London, May 18- 
19, on arms exports as an instrument of foreign 
policy. 

On May 20-22, the director of the Office of 
Munitions Control, WILLIAM B. ROBINSON, 
attended the annual spring conference of the 
Aerospace Industries Association, in Williams- 
burg, Va. CHARLES R. HARTLEY recently 
assumed the position of deputy director. JOHN A. 
SANFORD, licensing officer, addressed an arms 
exports policy symposium sponsored by the Varo 
Corp. in Garland, Tex., May 21-22.0 


Public Affairs 


The bureau’s 17th annual national foreign 
policy conference for editors and broadcasters, on 
June 1-2, drew 300 participants from across the 
country. Moderated by DIXON BOGGS, acting 


deputy assistant secretary, the conference included 
a presentation by SECRETARY HAIG and a 
reception in the Benjamin Franklin Room. 
DEAN FISCHER, Department spokesman, gave 
welcoming remarks to the conferees. Major 
foreign policy issues were spotlighted by the 
under secretary for political affairs, WALTER J. 
STOESSEL JR.; deputy assistant secretary 
JOHN SCANLAN; Assistant Secretary 
ROBERT HORMATS; the assistant to the 
President and White House staff director, 
DAVID GERGEN; Assistant Secretary- 
designate CHESTER CROCKER; Assistant 


_ Secretary NICHOLAS VELIOTES; director 
' ANTHONY C. E. QUAINTON; acting director 


WILLIAM SMYSER; and AID administrator 
M. PETER McPHERSON. BETTY CHRIS- 
TIANA, Office of Public Programs, served as 
conference manager. 

On May 12 CONSTANCE DUNAWAY, 
Office of Public Programs, launched a pilot 
program in conjunction with the Appeal of Con- 
science Foundation of New York. Mrs. Duna- 
way escorted nine Foreign Service officers—cur- 
rently finishing language training at the Foreign 
Service Institute—for assignments to Yugoslavia, 


Department of Look-Alikes 


Mr. Scordato 


Mr. Habib 


HEN Frank Scordato turns up ina corridor at State, some people mistake 
him for Philip C. Habib. And when Mr. Habib used to walk over to AID, 
there were those who thought he was Mr. Scordato. You can see why, can’t you? 
Mr. Scordato, who has been with AID since 1957, is deputy director of its Office 
of Coastal West Africa Affairs. Mr. Habib retired recently after a long career at 
State (President Reagan has since recalled him for a trouble-shooting assignment 


in the Middle East.) 





Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
the Soviet Union—to an all-day briefing by the 
foundation at its headquarters in New York, on 
the status of religion in eastern Europe. The 
foundation is headed by Rabbi ARTHUR 
SCHNEIER. Active on its board of directors is 
Ambassador ANGIER BIDDLE DUKE. 

PHYLLIS A. YOUNG, editor of the De- 
partment of State Bulletin, delivered a bicenten- 
nial briefing to a group of teachers from Nebraska, 
June 10. JUANITA ADAMS, assistant editor of 
the Bulletin, designed the cover of the May issue of 
U.S. Navy Medicine. BERNARD ROSHCO and 
ALVIN RICHMAN, Office of Opinion Analysis 
and Plans, attended the annual meeting of the 
American Association for Public Opinion Re- 
search, in Buck Hill, Pa, May 28-31. C. 
THOMAS BLEHA, deputy director of the Office 
of Opinion Analysis and Plans, addressed a group 
from People-to-People Student High School 
Ambassadors Abroad, June 11. DEAN 
DeBUCK, Office of Opinion Analysis and Plans, 
spoke to a class of high school students from West 
Lafayette, Ind., June 3, regarding general foreign 
policy issues. 

Employees who recently entered on duty 
included CAROL BECKER and ROBERTA 
DiGANGI, Office of the Historian; and 
CHERYL OSWALT, Office of Public Com- 
munication. Summer employees include JANE 
ENGERT, Office of Public Programs; CORLIS 
FELDER and CASSANDRA VENEY, Office of 
the Historian; and MARY ROBISON and 
AUDREY TEJADA, Office of Public Com- 
munication. 0 


Refugee Affairs/Programs 


JAMES KELLEY traveled to Khartoum, 
Nairobi, Djibouti, Addis Ababa, Lusaka and 
Geneva, June 5-July 4, to review U.S. Govern- 
ment resettlement and relief assistance programs. 
He met with officials of the U.S. Government, in- 
ternational organizations, private voluntary 
organizations and host and honor governments. 
FRANK MOSS traveled to Geneva and Rome, 
June 7-13, to meet with officials of international 
agencies, private voluntary organizations and the 
staff of the U.S. mission, regarding the 1982 
financial plan and the 1983 budget. MARVIN 
SMITH and JAMES LAWRENCE traveled to 
Geneva, June 14, to discuss planned changes in 
grants and contracts for fiscal year 1982 with 
officials of the U.S. mission and voluntary 
agencies. KEITH MENDELSON traveled to 
Philadelphia, June 1-5, to study the resettlement 
of African refugees in the Philadelphia area. 
MARGARET CARPENTER traveled to New 
York, June 9, where she participated in a panel on 
refugee policy at the Symposium on U.S. Im- 
migration and Refugee Policy. @ 


Buy U.S. savings bonds and feel 
proud. 


New 
Directives 


Organization and functions 

The functional statement for the Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations has 
been revised and amended to reflect organiza- 
tional changes within the office, effective February 
24, 1980. (TL: ORG-133) 


General 

New procedural steps have been established 
by the Office of Management and Budget (OMB) 
for the review of proposed and final rules pub- 
lished in the Federal Register, under Executive 
Order (E.O.) 12291. (FAMC No. 13A) 

Effective April 1, 1981, all departments and 
agencies are required to use a revised Standard 
Form 83 when submitting departmental rules for 
review by OMB, under E.O. 12291. (FAMC No. 
I9A) 


Personnel 

The validity of FAMC No. 784, “Orientation 
and Language Training for Family Members,” has 
been extended to March 19, 1982.(FAMC No. 14) 

The validity of FAMC No. 726, “Deletion of 
Citizenship and Spouse Retirement,” has been ex- 
tended to March 27, 1982. (Uniform Foreign 
Affairs Issuance) (FAMC No. 15) 

Section 516.3 of Chapter 500, Volume 3 (Per- 
sonnel) of the Foreign Affairs Manual, governing 
evaluation of regional personnel, has been 
amended. This amended section deals mainly with 
authorities designated to determine rating and 
reviewing officials for regional employees. 
(FAMC No. 16) 

The validity of FAMC No. 749, “The Career 
Candidate Program,” has been extended to April 
22, 1982. (FAMC No. 17) 

The validity of FAMC No. 17, “Compliance 
With the Financial Disclosure Requirements of 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978,” dated 
April 17, 1980, has been extended to April 16, 
1982. (FAMC No. 18) 

On April 1, 1981, the under secretary for 
management approved implementation of the fol- 
lowing medical benefits authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980: (a) eliminate the maximum 
limitation of 120 treatment days for a dependent 
for payment of expenses for institution care or 
outpatient treatment or combined institution-out- 
patient treatment. This former 120-day legal re- 
quirement was not continued by Section 904(d) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980; (b) eliminate the 
requirement to pay a $35 deductible for the cost of 
certain medical treatment for a dependent. This 
former legal requirement was not continued by 
Section 904(d) of the Foreign Service Act of 1980; 
and (c) a new section is added to authorize 
payment of the travel expenses of a family member 
incapable of caring for self at post if the member of 
the Service is medically evacuated from the post. 
This benefit is authorized by Section 901(5)(B) of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1980. (Uniform 
Foreign Affairs Issuance) (FAMC No. 20) 


Financial management 

4 FAM, Appendix A, has been revised and 
updated to reflect all changes since publication of 
this material under TL: FIN-257, dated September 
30, 1980. Posts, responsible offices, 
and regional administrative management centers 
are urged to review Section 100 for the purpose, 
scope, applicability and importance of the 
Department of State’s uniform account structure 
and classification codes. (TL: FIN-258) 


General services 

The maximum per diem rates for official 
travel have been changed for various locations in 
Puerto Rico. These rates were established by the 
Department of Defense Civilian Personnel Per 
Diem Bulletin Nos. 98, effective November 1, 
1980; and 99, effective January 15, 1981.(Uniform 
Foreign Affairs Regulations) (TL:GS-276) 0 


Volunteers needed 


The Association of American 
Foreign Service Women needs volun- 
teers for its Bookroom on the eighth 
floor, where preparations are underway 
for the 1981 Bookfair. Call Bente 
Dameron, 223-5796. 0 


Collecting Now! 
October 17-24,1981 


Bookbins Located At 


Main State 
%* D Street Entrance 
% 21st St. Entrance 
% Basement Elevator 


Main Lobbies of 
% State Dept. Annex 
* FSI 
%* 1776 Pennsylvania 


All Donations Tax Deductible 


Proceeds to go to 
Foreign Service Scholarship Programs 
and Community Projects 


For further information 
and for special pickup 
223-5796 
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Personnel: Civil Service 


Promotions 
GS-3 


Holmes, Juanita S., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Joyner, Clyda R., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Lee, Patricia A., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Roaney, Maria A., Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Schilling, Dawn L., Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Tolbert, Butrina B., Passport Office, Houston 

Utz, Tina L., Office of Security 

Williams, Gwendolyn C., Passport Office, 
Records Branch 


GS-4 


Bailey, Jerlene, Pouch and Courier Opera- 
tions Division 

Cartagena, Arlene, Passport Office, Stam- 
ford 

Catella, Jean Fay, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 

Cheeks, 
Services 

Colbert, Sharon E., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Corbett, Curtis, Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Gulley, Trina F., Passport Office, San Fran- 
cisco 

Jefferson, Una M. P., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs 

Woody, Jennifer M., Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service Career Development and 
Assignments 


Phyllis L., Overseas Citizens 


GS-5 


Bradiey, Jeanne Libera, 
Personnel, Civil Service 

Brent, Tonie G., Pouch and Courier Opera- 
tions Division 

Cassels, Georgene S., Office of Security, 
Command Center 

Clifford, Maria K., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Near East and South Asia 

Coffman, Suzanne Elizabeth, International 
Organization Affairs 

Keck, Rhonda D., Bureau of Personnel, 
Civil Service 

Lively, Elizabeth G., Inter-American Affairs 

Lotz, Sharon Ruth, Bureau of Personnel, Re- 
cruitment 

Paige, Georgeana B., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Price, Terry R., Intelligence and Research 

Rolen, Dawn M., Bureau of Personnei 

Watson, Lois A., Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 


GS-6 


Alexander, Laverne R., Visa Office 
Bobby, Wayne S., Economic and Business 
Affairs 


Bureau of 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—May 
graduates of the clerical orientation class 
(from left, standing) are: Maurice Brown, 
Darryl Dudley, Derrick Stevens, Maureen 
Murphy, Robert Scrimshaw, Margaret 
Gourley, Anthony Shields, Felecia Young. 
Seated: Donna Garrett (Institute), Joan 
Stewart, Kathy Caldwell, Ruth Jackson, 
Bonita Williams, Shell Shubrook, Gloria 
Dawkins, Yoshino Rosenstein. Lawrence 
McCormick was not present. 


Fearson, Jo Ann, Foreign Buildings Office 

Kaminski, Michele L., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Kokal, John J., Intelligence and Research, 
Near East and South Asia 

Robinson, Helen A., Central American Af- 
fairs 

Taylor, Mary C., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Tyler, Eva O., Inter-African Affairs 


GS-7 


Beck, Doris A., Politico-Military Affairs 
Berry, Belinda Ann, Passport Office, Los 
Angeles 


Berry, Ruby A., Oceans and International En- 


vironmental and Scientific Affairs 

Denault Jr., Herbert M., Office of Secretary, 
Information Management Section 

Fliakas, Lynn K., Office of the Historian 

Flood, Joan M., Politico-Military Affairs 

Hendon, Nicoie N., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Hoopingarner, Frances K., Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, Foreign Nationals 

Johnson, Mark D., Passport Office, Wash- 
ington 

Newton, Creola M., Office of Legal Adviser 

Pizza, Gregory E., Passport Office, San Fran- 
cisco 

Saporito, Helen, U.S. Mission to United Na- 
tions 

Scott, Veronica E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Foreign Service 

Shuckerow, Ronald Francis, Passport Of- 
fice, Stamford 

Templeman, Kathleen A., Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Wilson, Joseph H., Intelligence and Re- 
search, Office of Intelligence Support 





FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE—June 
graduates of the Clerical Orientation Program 
include, at piano, from left: Earnest Reeves 
(hands folded), Gelinda Giacomin, Celeste 
Hollenbeck, Sharlean Webb. Standing, from 
left: Donna Garrett (faculty), Evelyn Maye, 
Gary Harried, Patricia Johnson, Thomas 
Libera, Wendy Knight, Melinda Robertson, 
Tonyia Billingsley, Shirley Pierce, Shirlett 
Brewer. Not shown: Stephen Burt. 


GS-8 


Alexander, Martha B., West African Affairs 
Roeder, Elee E., Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity 


GS-9 


Giamporcaro, Jeanne M., Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement Division 

Harnisch, Kevin A., Bureau of Administra- 
tion, Allowances Staff 

Sanderson, Ilse, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 


Correction 

Juanita D. Adams, Gregory K.O. Davis, 
Dorothy J. Staples, Ann A. Latney and 
Joanne Reppert Reams have been 
promoted to GS-11. They were incorrectly 
listed in the last issue as having been 
promoted to GG-10. 


GS-11 


Shahin, Charlotte F., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Snell, Louise K., Visa Office 


GS-12 


Byrnes, Robert S., Office of Comptroller 
Johnson, Barbara C., International Organ- 


ization Affairs 
Park, Maureen E., Bureau of Personnel, 
Civil Service 


GS-13 


McLaughlin, John A., 
cotics Matters 


GS-14 


Lanza, Francisco M., Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administrative 
Services 

Lutz, Jeffrey Thomas, Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Af- 
fairs, Office of Advanced Technology 

Obolensky, Alexis N., Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 

Perkins, Betty Sue, Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 


GS-15 


Cummings, Edward R., Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Politico-Military Affairs 


International Nar- 


New appointments 


Aceto, William C., Foreign Buildings Office 


Adams, Patricia M., Office of Overseas 
Schools 

Anderson, Lynn Y., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Armentrout, Ona Jean, Office of the Secre- 
tary 

Artis, Mildred L., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Barra, Richard K., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Baugham, Chery! D., Medical Services 

Bazin, Charisse Willann, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Beacham, Lisa Ann, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 


Bickel, Susan J., Office of Communications, 
Programs and Engineering Division 

Billings, Christine E., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Billingsley, Tonyia D., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Binford Jr., John Q., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Blake, Robert A., Medical Services 

Blakely, Sharon E., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Bodine, Anne C., European Affairs 

Bolka, Kim A., Office of Comptroller, Finance 
Office 

Borda, Suzanne B., Consular Affairs 

Brewer, Shirlett, Passport Office, Washing- 
ton 

Brewster, Sylvia R., Passport Office, Boston 

Brown, Gregory Stephen, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Brown, Jamelia F., Foreign Service Institute 

Brunelle, Stephen A., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 

Busuttil, James J., Office of Legal Adviser 

Caldwell, Victoria Burke, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Calloway, Pamela S., Bureau of Personnel 

Camber, Rachel Ann, Passport Office, Miami 

Capian, Andrew M., Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Carson, Craig R., Office of the Secretary, Of- 
fice of Executive Director 

Childears, Dianne Sue, International Organ- 
ization Affairs 

Christopher, Kathy, Passport Office, Boston 

Clark, Shelita A., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Coates, Monique Marie, Refugee Programs 

Cobb, Janice E., Foreign Service Institute 

Cook, Tracy K., Politico-Military Affairs 

Cook, Wilson K., Bureau of Personnel 

Cormier, Richard J., Office of Legal Adviser 

Cote, Norma Jean, Foreign Service Institute 

Couture, Margaret A., Office of Legal Adviser 

Crampsey, Mary Beth, European Affairs 

Creighton, Denise A., Office of Security 

Crisan, John T., Office of Secretary, Execu- 
tive Director’s Office 

Crisan, Patricia A., International Narcotics 
Matters 

Crockett, Cynthia Gail, Classification/De- 
classification Center 

Crozzoli, Gina M., European Affairs 

Curtis, Celia D., Bureau of Personnel 

Davis, Jeffrey M., Office of Comptroller 

Davis, Patricia L., Office of Secretary, Office 
of Executive Director 

Dean, Robert W., Politico-Military Affairs 

Delaney, Ann Marie, Passport Office, Boston 

Dewitt, Diane Elizabeth, Foreign Buildings 
Office 

Digangi, Roberta L., Office of Historian 

Dippel, Mary H., African Affairs 

Ditanna, Thomas L., Information Systems 
Office, Systems Design and Program- 


see 
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en ————— 


ming Division 

Dobson, Evelyn C., Information Systems Of- 
fice, Systems Design and Programming 
Division 

Donnell, Kathryn R., Office of Chief of Pro- 
tocol 

Dotson, Dolly Alanna, Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Dunham, Dorothy, Bureau of Personnel 

Dunlap, Julie Ann, Refugee Programs 

Ellis, Steve Cochran, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Engert, Jane M., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Ennis, Cynthia B., European Affairs 

Ensign, Wendy, Economic and Business Af- 
fairs 

Evers, Stephanie D., Medical Services 

Fadel, Raymond T., Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs 

Farrow, Leroy N., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Feinberg, Susan, Inter-American Affairs 

Felder, Corlis B., Bureau of Public Affairs 

Fisher, Paul W., Economic and Business Af- 
fairs 

Foggie, Carol Ann, Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Friedman, Sora Henny, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Fuller, Gregory T., Passport Office, Special 
Issuance Center 

Fulper, Karen E., Bureau of Administration, 
Allowances Staff 

Fuss, David Allen, Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Gardos, Katherine Lynn, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Garner, Cynthia Ann, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Office of Executive Director 

Giacomin, Gelinda M., Administrative and 
Clerical Pool 

Glazer, David B., Bureau of Personnel 

Golinowski, Bernadette, Passport Office, 
Washington 

Gunn, Ann Marie, Office of Communica- 
tions, Communications Security Division 

Gunnoe, Daisybell, Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Director’s Office 

Hahn, Jeffrey Michael, Office of Operations, 
Supply and Transportation Division 

Hajost, Scott A., Office of Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Oceans and International En- 
vironmental and Scientific Affairs 

Hammond, Betty V., Passport Office, Miami 

Harried, Gary Phillip, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Hawkins, Karyn E., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Hebenstreit, Maria L., Office of Operations, 
Facilities 

Hellwig, Cynthia A., Passport Office 

Hickey, Robert Scott, Passport Office, 
Boston 

Hill, Yvette R., Office of Inspector General 

Hiser, Kenneth R., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Hoffman, Jean A., Office of Operations, Sup- 
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ply and Transportation Division 

Hormats, Robert D., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Housley, Gloria Lynn, Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice 

Huang, Pamela Diane, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Hughes, M. L. Dwight, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Division 

Imburg, Elizabeth L., Office of Security 

Jackson, Lorraine P., Bureau of Personnel 

Jacobs, James David, Office of Security 

Jefferson Ill, William J., Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 
ment Division 

Jeffery, Angela A., Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administrative 
Services 

Johnson, Patricia A., Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch 

Johnson, Rosie J., Information Systems 
Office, User Support Services Staff 

Johnson, Timothy Russell, Office of Opera- 
tions, Facilities Management and Admin- 
istrative Services 

Jones, Cynthia D., Foreign Service Institute 

Kaufman, Robert E., Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Kiep, Geraldine Marie, Office of Legal Ad- 
viser 

Kister, Elizabeth J., Office of Communica- 
tions 

Knight, Martha W., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Koffman, Boyd M., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Korcak, Elizabeth Ellen, Office of Security, 
Technical Services 

Kosciw, Joseph Gregory, Overseas Citizens 
Services 

Kosnett, Philip S., Inter-American Affairs 

Krause, Cathleen L., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Kryza, Christopher D., Overseas Citizens 
Services 

Kuhn, Kenneth Wilbur, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Lagomarcino, Leslie K., Refugee Programs 

Lancaster, Carla Aletha, Office of the Com- 
troller 

Lauderdale, Teresa J., Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 

Lee, Michael Quentin, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 

Libera, Thomas V., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool 

Lockley, Gwendolyn Doris, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Maddrey, Lee A., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Director’s Office 

Maicomb, C. Elizabeth, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Marken, Anne-Heather, Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Marshall, Doris D., Foreign Service Institute 

Mayo, Harvey Bruce, Communications 


Center 

McCool, Kevin M., Inter-American Affairs 

McLennan, Juliette C., Office of Chief of 
Protocol 

McManus, Patrick J., Medical Services 

McNatt, Mary D., Office of Operations, Facili- 
ties Management and Administrative 
Services 

McNeil, Pamela Vaughnita, Passport Office, 
Special Issuance Center 

Mendelsohn, Nina S., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Menter, Timothy Sanford, Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Man- 
agement 

Merkle, Melanie L., Intelligence and Re- 
search 

Minneman, Jill B., Inter-American Affairs 

Mitchell, Kumiah Natasha, Visa Office 

Mitchell, Pamela Kaye, Visa Office 

Moretti, Rosemary L., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Executive Director's Office 

Nagelhout, Martha June, International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Nappo, Jean M., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Naranjo, Paul Anthony, Office of the Legal 
Adviser 

Neet, Miriam, Politico-Military Affairs 

Nekoliczak, Diane T., Office of Security, 
Chicago Field Office 

Neuhaus, Joseph E., Office of Legal Adviser 

Ninomiya, Lisa C., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Nolan, Christian T., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Novak, Lisa C., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs 

Noziglia, Jeanette |., European Affairs 

O’Brian, Carol Ann, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Oswald, Lynda Jaye, Consular Affairs 

Owens, Adrienne Marie, East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Petchik, Carl A., Foreign Buildings Office 

Peterson, Sheryl Lynn, International Nar- 
cotics Matters 

Ptleghardi, Elizabeth F., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Executive Director's Office 

Pierce, Shirley Ruth, Office of Security, 
Technical Services 

Plotkin, Lisa H., Office of Chief of Protocol 

Piummer, Jeffrey William, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Porter, Beverly A., Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 

Price, Daniel M., Office of Legal Adviser 

Rael, Jayleen P., Bureau of Personnel 

Raicht, Eileen M., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Director’s Office 

Ramsey, Siepnien D., Office of the Secre- 
tary, Executive Director's Oftice 

Ratliff, George W., Consular Affairs, Visa 
Office 

Ray, David William, Foreign Buildings Of- 
fice 
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Reeves, Earnest David, Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Rehrig, Paula F., Overseas Citizens Services 

Renchard, Randolph W., Office of Security 

Reynolds, John B., Office of Legal Adviser 

Robinson, Mary Mae, Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs 

Rochlin, Karen E., Bureau of Personnel 

Rose, Susan A., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Rowzee, Jeanne M., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

Ruffin, Delois L., Office of Operations, Sup- 
ply and Transportation Division 

Sabanegh, Edgar F., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office 

Salter Jr., Oscar, Medical Services 

Sanders, Elsie Marie, Passport Office, 
Houston 

Sarro, Paula M., Office of Operations, Sup- 
ply and Transportation Division 

Schlattman, Laura Anne, Refugee Programs 

Schwartzman, Rhonda Beth, Passport Of- 
fice, Miami 

Scroggs, Robert Scott, Office of Comptrol- 
ler, Finance Office 

Seabom, Joyce M., Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Sestanovich, Stephen R., Policy Planning 
Staff 

Shafer, Valerie J., Intelligence and Research 

Shepherd, Cheryl Ann, Office of the Secre- 
tary, Executive Director's Office 

Sinclair, Mary Christine, Office of Opera- 
tions, Facilities Management and Admin- 
istrative Services 

Snyder, Jed C., Politico-Military Affairs 

Spector, Sam, Office of Communications 

Starnes, Joy M., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Director's Office 

Steininger, Michael Gary, Office of Opera- 
tions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Stormer, Beverly G., Office of Security 

Sulzberg, Marilyn Beth, Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Swankowski, Steve T., Overseas Citizens 
Services 

Tarr, Gary M., Information Systems Office 

Taylor, Mark Blair, Office of Comptroller, Fi- 
nance Office 

Teeple, Howell Sims, Classification/Declas- 
sification Center 

Tejada, Audrey Dolar, Bureau of Personnel 

Terango, Ivana, Office of Legal Adviser 

Tronolone, Cheryl L., Foreign Service In- 
stitute 

Varney, Susan Kim, Passport Office, Stam- 
ford 

Veney, Cassandra R., Bureau of Personnel 

Walsh, Gertrude C., Bureau of Personnel 

Weaver, Michael Lawrence, Office of Opera- 
tions, Foreign Affairs Information Manage- 
ment 

Wegener, Robert Walter, Office of Opera- 
iions, Supply and Transportation Division 

Weiss, Charles Frederick, Office of Comp- 
troller, Finance Office 
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White, Deborah A., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Director's Office 

Wilheimi, Nancy L., Medical Services 

Will, Tari R., European Affairs 

Williams, Marvin Leonard, Consular Affairs 

Witherow, Paulette Emilie, Office of the 
Secretary, Executive Director’s Office 

Worthy, Kim Dolores, Passport Office, New 
York 

Yoshihashi, Lori K., Office of the Secretary, 
Executive Director’s Office 


Reassignments 


Becker, Carol Ann, Office of Operations, 
Foreign Affairs Information Management 
to Office of Historian 

Brown, Martha F., Administrative and Cler- 
ical Pool to Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, Trade and Commercial Affairs 

Cunningham, Janie L., Bureau of Admin- 
istration to Medical Services 

Dockery, Sharon R., Administrative and 
Clerical Pooi to Inter-American Affairs, 
Congressional, Human Rights and Pub- 
lic Affairs 

Hartle, Robin L., Human Rights and Human- 
itarian Affairs, Office of Human Rights to 
Executive Secretariat 

Hill, Yvette R., Office of Inspector General to 
Office of the Secretary, Executive Di- 
rector’s Office 

Hobbs, Mark D., Administrative and Clerical 
Pool to Operations Center 

Lindsay, Joylette, Bureau of Personnel to Of- 
fice of Comptroller, Finance Office 

Lockwood, Carolyn M., European Affairs to 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Affairs, 
Office of Human Rights 

Lowry, George D., Passport Office, Miami 
to Passport Office, Honolulu 

Merrick, Shelagh M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Intelligence and Research 

Setash, Mark Allen, Passport Office, Rec- 
ords Branch to Office of Operations, 
Facilities Management and Administra- 
tive Services 

Sherrill, Edna B., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs to Office of Operations, Facili- 
ties Management and Administrative 
Services 

Weer, Ann N., Administrative and Clerical 
Pool to Office of Comptroller, Finance Of- 
fice 


Resignations 


Alicie, Geraldine L., Office of Communica- 
tions, Programs and Engineering Division 

Atkinson, Toya L., Office of Security, Wash- 
ington Field Office 

Baldwin, Mary Ann, Passport Office, New 
Orleans 

Carlson, Jane H., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs, UNESCO 

Ciayton, Barbara L., Politico-Military Affairs 

Daris, Anne-Marie, Foreign Service Institute 


Davidson, Josephine R., Passport Office, 
Los Angeles 

Daymont, Donald M., Pouch and Courier 
Operations Division 

Evans, Margaret E., Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Feldman, Mark B., Office of Legal Adviser 

Finley, Robert Michael, Inter-American Af- 
fairs 

Hajjar, June, Office of Equal Employment 
Opportunity and Civil Rights 

Hankins, Eppie O., Bureau of Personnel, Em- 
ployment Division 

Harrington, Dorothy, Passport Office, New 
York 

Johnson, Pamela S., Passport Office, Detroit 

Kaslow, Marie A., Passport Office, Stamford 

McEvoy, Michael Ray, Office of Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Inter-American Affairs 

Monsell, Nancy M., Passport Office, Seattle 

Mundell, Nathalie Elaine, Passport Office, 
Records Branch 

Paimore, Belinda C., Passport Office, Miami 

Pea, Juanita B., Office of Operations, Facili- 
ties Management and Administrative 
Services 

Peck, Charles Russell, Office of the Secre- 
tary 

Robinson, John C., Passport Office, Miami 

Sawoski, Mark Matthew, Press Office 

Stell, Patrick Peter, Cuban/Haitian Task 
Force 

Thompson, William R., Office of Security 

Tolbert, Gina S., Passport Office, Houston 

Turner, Doris M., Passport Office, Special 
Issuance Center 

Walker, Wendy M., Office of Overseas 
Schools 

White, Eria Gayle, Passport Office, Stamford 

Williams Jr., Thomas L., Office of Opera- 
tions, Facilities Management and Admin- 
istrative Services 

Windle, Phyllis N., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental and Scientific Affairs 

Zobrist, Song Hee, Passport Office, New 
York 


Retirements 


Hughes, F. Louise, Foreign Service Institute 

Kelly, Virginia C., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Khin, U Ngn, Foreign Service Institute 

O’Brien, Mary T., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 0 


Disability regulations 


The Office of Personnel 
agement has issued final regula- 
tions on disability retirement. The 
complete text is available for review in 
the Office of Civil Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments, Room 
2421, New State. 0 


Man- 
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3 employees tell about the Upward Mobility Program 


Sy , 


ug ia 


Ms. Edwards (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 


“I was looking for a job with 


variety—I like change and challenges,” 


says Eunice Edwards, who works at the 
Foreign Service Institute as a comput- 
er operator. “I had been in the Depart- 
ment since 1977—always as a clerk- 
typist—until I got this assignment 
through the Upward Mobility Program.” 

Ms. Edwards, in an interview with 
STATE, was referring to a program 
which began in 1978. It is designed to 
give Civil Service employees, at the GS- 
9 level and below, an opportunity to 
enter a professional or technical field, 
with potential for career advancement. 
Over 400 applicants have competed for 
the 40 upward mobility positions filled 
to date in the Department. 

“I came into the Department as a 
GS-2,” Ms. Edwards recalls. “I could see 
myself coming to a dead stop, and | 
thought: ‘It’s time to grow and ex- 
pand.’ ” 

And so, last fall, she began reading 
job advertisement boards. She had just 
completed some studies in computer 
programming at Strayer College, where 
she now attends classes four nights a 
week, working on a bachelor’s in data 
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processing management. 

Ms. Edwards now seems to have 
found a niche amidst the computers that 
surround her at the institute. She says: 
“Taking this job is one of the best deci- 
sions I’ve made. There’s something dif- 
ferent happening everyday—things | 
don't expect but enjoy. Also, I’m train- 
ing other people, mostly secretaries, on 
the new computers.” 

Recently promoted to a GS-5, Ms. 
Edwards can progress as far as a6 in her 
current job. As for the future, she says: 
“Next, I would look for a programming 
or management job in a data or word 
processing center.” 

Another participant in the pro- 
gram is Sylvia Blumenthal. After 
working as a secretary for 15 years in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
she took a down-grade in order to 
accept an Upward Mobility job last fall. 
She now is an intelligence operations 
specialist in the bureau. “I went toa GS- 
7 (from an 8) because I felt like I wasn’t 
going to get anywhere in the secretarial 
classification,” she explains. “This work 
is more fascinating. I’m learning a lot. 
I’ve now completed my training and 


Ms. Blumenthal (Photo by Donna Gigliotti) 
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Mr. Hart (Photo by David Humphrey, Visual 
Services) 


hope to be up for promotion to a GS-9 


The length of training is different 
for each employee. It depends on several 
factors, such as experience, qualifica- 
tions and education. Within 30 days of 
entering the program, an individual de- 
velopment plan is devised by the 
employee, his or her supervisor and an 
Upward Mobility counselor. 

Larry Hart was one of the 
program’s first participants. He went 
from a GS-2 clerk/typist/ messenger 
position to his current job as a com- 
munications equipment operator. “I 
first learned about ihe program in your 
magazine,” he recalls. “I did some 
research to find out more about it. | was 
curious about the field of communica- 
tions. I’m glad I was. It’s a great field; the 
work is rewarding and there’s a chance 
for advancement.” 

For information on the program, 
employees should contact Jackie 
Manley in the Office of Civil Service 
Career Development and Assignments, 
Room 2429, New State, 632-2509. @ 
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Personnel: Foreign Service 


New appointments 


Abbott, Luisa A., Quito 

Allard, Gloria T., Monterrey 

Aviles, Elizabeth, Santo Domingo 

Barnebey, D. June, Belize City 

Beall, Marilee, Bogota 

Bedell, Ruth E., Santo Domingo 

Billick, Catherine A., Santo Domingo 

Budeit, Charles, Monterrey 

Clark Il, Dow Jay, Ottawa 

Cruz, Sharon L., Mexico 

Farrar, Marie Therese, Mexico 

Garcia, Lidya |., Mexico 

Gavin, John Anthony, Mexico 

Hansen, Kathryn J., Riyadh 

Hearne, Chuck, Khartoum 

Hernandez, A. Daniel, Equal Employment 
Recruitment Complement 

Hewes-Manapol, Kenneth F., Kingston 

Keller, Mingchen L, Monterrey 

Kennedy, Loretta, Salisbury 

Kirkham, Barbara Ann, Kingston 

Lattanzi, Aurelia, Guadalajara 

Louis Jr., John J., London 

Manganiello, Frank J., Inspector General’s 
Office 

McNulty, Joseph A., Bureau of Administra- 
tion 

Mpishakoff, Carmen, Monterrey 

Neumann, Robert G., Jidda 

Russell, Syliva Enid, Buenos Aires 

Toler, Patricia A., Managua 
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Transfers 


Aderhold Jr., Thomas D., Office of Com- 
munications to Kinshasa 

Albright, Jerry L., Conakry to Quito 

Anderson, Gerald C., Junior Officer Corps 
to Jerusalem 

Anderson, Marilyn J., Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Amman 

Andrews, Mary E., Stockholm to Ottawa 

Bahti, James H., Board of the Foreign Serv- 
ice to Alexandria 

Ballweg, Thomas J., Kingston to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Barkell, William Howard, Tegucigalpa to 
Intelligence and Research, Current Intel- 
ligence Staff 

Barlow Jr., Charles R., Office of Communica- 
tions to Athens 

Barnes, Gordon D., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Kuwait 

Barron, Michael A., African Affairs to Mon- 
rovia 

Battaglia, Phillip V., Port-of-Spain to Mexico 

Bauso, Phillip A., N’djamena to Dakar 

Beiring, Joseph D., Office of Communica- 
tions to Madrid 

Bemus, Herman H., Office of Communica- 
tions to Jidda 

Bender, Geraldine M., Beijing to London 

Benson, James Howard, Junior Officer 
Corps to Bogota 

Billings Jr., Robert E., Buenos Aires to 


Manila 

Blacker, Dorothy J., Madrid to Bucharest 

Blood, Brian J., Commerce Department to 
Economic and Business Affairs 

Blucker, Robert O., Commerce Department 
to Berlin 

Boatman Jr., Robert, Office of Communica- 
tions to Monrovia 

Boudreaux, Sandra A., Buenos Aires to 
Mexico 

Boyd, Theodore E., Brussels to Suva 

Brooks, Judith A., Paris to Sao Paulo 

Burroughs Jr., John A., Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office to Lilongwe 

Butler, Michael, Junior Officer Corps to 
Oporto 

Campbell, John W., Sinai Field Mission to 
International Narcotics Matters 

Carpenter, Deborah Lea, European Affairs 
to Ankara 

Chiao, James T., European Affairs to Rome 

Chidester, Richard Jon, Junior Officer Corps 
to Tegucigalpa 

Christy, Hayes F., Office of Communications 


President Reagan’s personal envoy to the 
Vatican, William A. Wilson, third from right, 
presents his credentials to Pope John Paul I. 
Others, from left: Michael Hornblow, 
assistant to the personal envoy; Mrs. Marcia 
Hobbs, the Wilsons’ daughter; Mrs. Wilson; 
Mrs. Anne Marie Solomone, another 
daughter; Mrs. Hornbliow. 
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to Tokyo 

Clark Jr., Warren, Treasury Department to 
U.S. Mission to United Nations 

Cohen, Judy Wynne, Lima to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Colin, Donald I., Office of Inspector General 
to Bangkok 

Conn, Jack L., Office of Communications to 
Montevideo 

Connors, Thomas J., Kuala Lumpur to Dakar 

Corcoran, Patricia M., Office of Law of the 
Sea to Hong Kong 

Costanzo, Christopher D., African Affairs to 
Yaounde 

Cunningham, William J., International Org- 
anization Affairs to U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 

Daliy, Daryl Rae, New Delhi to Bogota 

Dane Ill, Emest B., Special Commission on 
Immigration and Refugee Policy to Port- 
au-Prince 

Davis, E. Lloyd, San Salvador to Santo 
Domingo 

Dayer, Bernard W., Beijing to Rangoon 

Dayer, Lucille Anne, Beijing to Rangoon 

Decastro, Peter R., Tel Aviv to Office of 
Under Secretary for Security Assistance, 
Science and Technology 

Doyle, Michael B., Kinshasa to African Af- 
fairs 

Dry, Robert W., Junior Officer Corps to 
Baghdad 

Duda Il, Stanley, Office of Communications 
to Manila 

Dunford, David J., Trade Negotiations to 
Cairo 

Earls, Robert F., Monrovia to Copenhagen 

Enders, Thomas O., Brussels to Bureau of 
Personnel 

Evan, Paul James, Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Evans, John M., Foreign Service Institute to 
Moscow 

Fineman, David J., Office of Communica- 
tions to Paris 

Finley, Helene Vonnegut, 
Chinese Affairs 


Kinshasa to 


ROME—At presentation of Meritorious 
Honor Awards, from left: Robert Rackmales, 
Warrington Brown, John Gawf, chargé 
Robert P. Paganelli, Kathy Clement, Maj. 
Richard Coe, Stephen May, Richard Shin- 


YAOUNDE, Cameroon— Ambassador 
Hume A. Horan, right, presents a $500 cash 
award to general services officer Nigel C. 
Whitehouse, for his contribution to a re-entry 
team into N’djamena, Chad, and for the 
recovery of over $100,000 worth of U.S. Gov- 
ernment equipment. Between them is Mrs. 
Whitehouse. 


Finley, Travis A., Kinshasa to Manila 

Fletcher, James B., Port-au-Prince to 
Lilongwe 

Flynn, Janice C., Accra to Medical Comple- 
ment 

Galassi, Priscilla, Junior Officer Corps to 
Moscow 

Garniss, Cornelia E., Paris to Prague 

Garrett I11, Earl Norbert, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Cairo 

Gilchrist, Eugene R., Beirut to Singapore 

Gleason, Lyle K., East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs to Wellington 

Glines, Howard T., Pouch and Courier 
Operations to Bangkok 

Griffin, James A., Ankara to San Salvador 

Hall, Janice A., Athens to European Affairs 

Hansen, Nikki L., New Delhi to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Hardesty, Steven A., Bureau of Personnel to 
La Paz 

Harris, Mary-Margaret, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Bombay 

Herminath, Arien L., Amman to Damascus 

Hinton, Deane R., Economic and Business 


Affairs to San Salvador 

Hobbs, Joseph G., Office of Communica- 
tions to The Hague 

Hopkins, Harriett L., Nicosia to Vientiane 

Horowitz, Arnold, Johannesburg to Intel- 
ligence and Research 

Hughes, Robert G., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

Huseman Jr., Charies P., Rome to Lome 

Hutchins, Dirk W., Bangkok to Budapest 

James, Thomas C., La Paz to Buenos Aires 

Johnson, Thomas N., Office of Comptroller, 
Finance Office to Port-au-Prince 

Joyce, Philip T., Office of Communications 
to Athens 

Katoski, Raymond M., Office of Communica- 
tions to Paris 

Kavaler, Howard C., New Delhi to Jerusalem 

Kelley, Frederick T., European Affairs to 
Ottawa 

Kelley, James T., African Affairs to Mon- 
rovia 

Kelley, Patrick J., Conakry to Lusaka 

Kennedy, Mary Virginia, Office of the Secre- 
tary to Cairo 

Kenney, Kristie Anne, Junior Officer Corps 
to Kingston 

Kilgore, Gerald J., Ankara to Tel Aviv 

Kilpatrick, Richard N., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Canberra 

Kleinkauf, Therese Ann, Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Sao Paulo 

Kleinsmith, Alexander, Sinai Field Mission 
to Office of Operations, Communications 
Security Division 

Klingaman, Susan M., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Medan 

Konopik, Marvin Andrew, Tokyo to Office of 
Operations 

Koza, Josef J., Office of Communications to 
Osaka-Kobe 

Lasbury, Patricia Ann, San Salvador to Inter- 
American Affairs 

Leach, Jerry W., London to Politico-Mili- 
tary Affairs 

Lecker, Frederick Charles, Foreign Service 
Institute to Panama 

Lee, Faith A., Berlin to Beirut 

Logsdon, Wayne K., Santo Domingo to 
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Foreign Service Institute 

MacDougall, John D., Kaduna to Oslo 

MacGaffin Ill, N. John, Nicosia to European 
Affairs 

Marwitz, Antoinette S., Panama to Overseas 
Citizens Services 

Maxwell, David L., Kinshasa to Office of 
Communications 

McCarthy, James L., Sinai Field Mission to 
Office of Operations, Supply and Trans- 
portation Division 

McCreary, Jack Richard, Politico-Military 
Affairs to Jidda 

McDonnell, Nancy D., London to New Delhi 

McGrath Jr., Everett U., Budapest to Ouaga- 
dougou 

McGrath, Judith A., Budapest to Ouaga- 
dougou 

McLeese, William Vincent, Department of 
Commerce to The Hague 

McMahan, Dennis E., Junior Officer Corps 
to Moscow 

Menditto, Regina F., Bangkok to Munich 

Merrigan, Robert W., Lagos to Kaduna 

Merriman, Brenda A., Office of Communica- 
tions to Kinshasa 

Miller, Dean R., Office of Operations, Com- 
munications Center to Ankara 

Miller, Helen G., Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs to Ankara 

Moller, John D., Kingston to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Montgomery, William Dale, 
Secretariat Staff 

Moros, Sheila M., Mogadishu to Bern 

Mueller, Garry P., Office of Communications 
to Manila 

Mullin, Lillian Peters, Office of Inspector 
General to Winnipeg 

Murphy, James P., Panama to Canberra 

Newman, James C., Caracas to San Jose 

Newman, Ramelle A. Inter-American Af- 
fairs to San Jose 

Nilson, Sam M., Office of Communications 
to Leningrad 

Nyhus, Paul G., Foreign Service Institute to 
Athens 

Ollivier, Louis L., African Affairs to Jidda 

Oshea, Nadia, Ottawa to Amman 

Otto, Olaf North, Amman to Rabat 

Ouellette, Michel Denis, Office of Com- 
munications to Athens 

Page, Brian G., Bangkok to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Percival, Terry O., European Affairs to 
Vienna 

Perkins, Edward Joseph, Accra to Monrovia 

Powell, Bemice Ann, Lagos to Operations 
Center 

Press, Evan Lee, Santo Domingo to Foreign 
Service Institute 

Priluker, Charlotte, African Affairs to 
Mogadishu 

Rahr, Andrew C., Dakar to Singapore 

Ramos, Albert L., Bogota to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Ravnholt, Astrid M., Colombo to Tokyo 


Moscow to 
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Render, Arlene, African Affairs to Brazzaville 

Roberts, Judith A., Frankfurt to Managua 

Rohal, John A., Office of Operations, Pro- 
grams and Engineering Division to Maniia 

Sarofeen, Robert A., Barrangilla to Jakaria 

Sawyer, Roger Everett, Zurich to New Delhi 

Schmidt, Laura M., Nicosia to Visa Office 

Schmidt, Ralph D., Singapore to Tokyo 

Schrage, William F., Department of Com- 
merce to European Affairs 

Schuster, William E., Amman to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Shaw, John B., Rio de Janiero to Monrovia 

Sinclair, Agnes S., European Affairs to 
Barcelona 

Smith Jr., Wilbert, Nairobi to Santo Domingo 

Smith, Beverly J., Bureau of Personnel to 
Warsaw 

Smith, Rebecca J., Johannesburg to Dar-es- 
Salaam 

Snider Jr., George R., Inter-American Af- 
fairs to Brasilia 

Spitzel, Gary B., Georgetown to Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs 

Spitzer, Craig A., Moscow to Kigali 

Steinberg, Donald K., Foreign Service In- 
stitute to Kuala Lumpur 

Stevens, Lawrence E., Calcutta to Budapest 

Stillman, Linda C., Suva to Wellington 

Strelick, Arthur P., Madras to Valletta 

Surber, Russell J., Office of the Counselor to 
Suva 

Swartz, Patricia E., Baghdad to Jakarta 

Switzer, Stephanie A., Khartoum to African 
Affairs 

Tessmer, Karen Sylvia, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs to Brasilia 

Tilles, Claudia M., Paris to European Affairs 

Vaeth, Margaret, Junior Officer Corps to 
Japanese Affairs 

Van Horn, Earl E., Office of Communications 
to Khartoum 

Vess, Stephen L, Office of Communications 
to Athens 

Walker, Edward Lee, Office of Communica- 
tions to Singapore 

Weeks, Jack D., Office of Communications 
to Cairo 

Weidmann, Michael J., Office of Com- 
munications to Khartoum 

Weisenfluh, Larry A., Monrovia to Office of 
Communications 

White, Jane E., Medical Services to Manila 

Whitt, David L., East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs to Bangkok 

Williams, George E., Gaborone to Berlin 

Williams, Nicholas Malcolm, Guadalajara to 
Lagos 

Williams, Roland L., Brasilia to Tel Aviv 

Wilson, Daniel T., Office of Communications 
to Manila 

Woodruff, Arthur H., Bureau of Personnel to 
Bangui 


Resignations 


Bargmann, Elizabeth A., Jidda 


Barnett, Forrest W., Politico-Military Affairs 

Berlin, Calvin C., Commerce Department 

Bligh Jr., John W., Commerce Department 

Brennan, Kevin C., Commerce Department 

Browning, Jeanette C., Calcutta 

Bryant, Edward W.M., Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Castelle, Paul, Madrid 

Christiano, Joseph F., Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Cochran, Herbert A.. Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Coe, Andrew Stephenson, Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Elmore, Susan R., Medical Services 

Fouche, Helen, La Paz 

Goffe, William Gregory, Bureau of Per- 
sonnel 

Grant, William B., Defense Department 

Hill, Gordon E., Bureau of Personnel 

Holmes IV, Christian R., Refugee Programs 

Kenney, Mary M., Ankara 

May, James N., Frankfurt 

Mayfield, Stephanie, Commerce Department 

McCown Jr., Henry Young, Munich 

Miller, Russell, Cyprus 

Mu, George, Commerce Department 

O'Connor, Patrick T., Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Patenaude, Richard A., Protocol 

Romano, Adrienne J., Mexico 

Rush, Barney S., Office of Under Secretary 
for Economic Affairs 

Ryan, Sharon P., Cairo 

Scogna, Baldwin Paul, Port-au-Prince 

Sherwood, Harrison B., Commerce Depart- 
ment 

Sowers, Don Kenneth, African Affairs 

Taher, Daniel, Commerce Department 

Trader, Donald Paul, Commerce Depart- 
ment 

West, John C., Jidda 

Wilson, Dan A., Commerce Department 


Retirements 


Griffith, John C., Bureau of Personnel 

Kaufman, Robert E., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 

McAndrew, J. Thomas, 
Pacific Affairs 

Petree, Richard W., International Organiza- 
tion Affairs 0 


East Asian and 


Rinden is in ‘hall of fame’ 


Robert Watland Rinden, retired 
Foreign Service officer, has been 
inducted into the alumni hall of fame at 
William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Io., 
where he is professor-in-residence. Mr. 
Rinden was cited for a “distinguished 
career record” that included service in 
China and Taiwan.s 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—(Continued from Page 1) 


officials around on first-class tickets at 
the taxpayers’ expense, but I suspect 
that many of them originate in 
wounded personal vanity. 

Angus Ward (may the Lord 
bring peace to his honest old soul) 
once told me, when he insisted on 
keeping his battered old ambas- 
sadorial Chevrolet in Kabul, rather 
than accept a proffered but imprac- 
tical Chrysler Imperial, that the 
prestige of two states was so firmly 
fixed that it would not be diminished 
if one of their ambassadors were to 
turn up at the foreign ministry push- 
ing a wheelbarrow. He referred, of 
course, to the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

To come back to the problem of 
the personal safety of U.S. diplomats. 
We had a policy which very effec- 
tively, for about a decade, minimized 
the risk of kidnapping and holding 
for ransom and even of assassination. 
It was a simple, short and sweet 
policy which sometimes costs a little 
but pays off heavily. It is: don't 
negotiate anything with kidnappers. A 
few people may be killed before the 
world believes you, but after it 
believes you the only reason to 
kidnap and kill American officials is 
kookiness, not rationality. If the 
United States had continued to follow 
that established and rational policy 
instead of going ape and sending 
Ramsey Clark to ayatollahs with 
panicky apologetic letters, our people 
in Tehran would have been back a lot 
sooner and the tailfeathers of the 
United States would still be intact. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. BOWLING 
FSO (ret.) O 


Havana hangout 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

I can very well identify myself 
with the frustrations of trying to bring 
a car into Cuba since I cannot even 
get a telephone call through to my 
father in Havana. But. . .let me tell 
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WE TAKE A BREAK 


In keeping with STATE'S 
annual practice, there will be no 
August issue of the magazine. 
There will be a combined August / 
September issue with an earlier 
copy deadline—on August 10. 


James Butler (STATE, May) that the 
famous place for sipping the “mojito” 
was La Bodeguita (not Bodagita) del 
Medio. 
Sincerely, 
OILDA DEL CASTILLO 
ICA_O 


Re Open Forum 


WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

On Page 15 of the May issue, 
you identified Sanford Watzman 
(newly-elected vice chairman of Open 
Forum) as a former member of the 
Arab-Israeli Working Group. For the 
record, the group in question was 
never called that. Created in the 
winter of 1979 as the Working Group 
on the Palestinian Question, the name 
changed in the summer of 1980 to the 
Palestine-Israeli Working Group, 
which it is still called. The difference 
is important, because while the resolu- 
tion of the Palestinian issue is central 
to peace in the Middle East, it is only 
part of the larger Arab-Israeli conflict. 
While we do of course take into con- 
sideration the entire conflict, our 
focus so far has been to seek ways to 
bring the Palestinians and Israelis to- 
gether. 


Transfer Tremors... 


If any of your readers wish to 
know more about the Palestine-Israeli 
Working Group or would like to 
attend our regular meetings, please 
ask them to write to me at 1O/EX/ 
DAR, Room 3428, or phone me at 
27994. 

Sincerely, 

LARRY W. ROEDER JR. 
Chairman, Palestine-Israeli 
Working Group O 


The ‘Day’ that was 


PARIS 
DEAR SIR: 

It appears to me. . .that we 
[secretaries] are at times, for want of 
a better word, “neglected” when it 
comes to national “Days.” “National 
Secretary’s Day” has come—and 
gone. It was on April 22. . [It seems 
to] have gone completely unnoticed 
. . .by most supervisors. . . 

Why didn’t the Department care 
enough to send out a worldwide tele- 
gram in sufficient time for our bosses 
to do something about it, if they so 
desired? I personally feel—and I 
KNOW I speak for all the other 
secretaries here, and probably at other 
posts—that we are important enough 
to be honored in some small way on 
our national “Day.” 

Sincerely, 
LENORE JOSEPHSON 
Secretary, U.S. embassy 0 


Ol Eagle Eye 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 
Let me be the first to enter the 


I was almost transferred to BUCHAREST, but being an old ROMAN 
1 Accepted an Italian assignment instead. 


I was almost transferred to BUENOS AIRES, but the only opening 
was for a sARGENT IN A security guard unit. 


I was almost transferred to OKINAWA, but the choice didn’t leave me 


iN A HAppy frame of mind. 





David Wagner, Stephen Kish mystery 
contest, highlighted on Page 42 of 
your May issue. My guess is that 
David Wagner is second from the left, 
and Stephen Kish is the one in the 
center. Please let me know if I have 
won a prize. 
Sincerely, 
JACQUES PAUL KLEIN 
Bureau of Personnel 


Indeed you have. Jacques Paul 
Klein, above, center, with glasses, 
wearing tie, hereby is awarded 
STATE'S 1981 Prize for Perspicacity. O 


Identity problem 
AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS 


DEAR SIR: 

Your May edition of “STATE, the 
Newsletter. . .” published my com- 
munication waich you entitled: “Our 
secret is out.” May I suggest you 
entitle this missive: “The Plot 
Thickens.” 

My original letter drew attention 
to the fact that your new cover-page 
format had been altered, specifically 
from the bold and familiar heading of 
Department of State NEWSLETTER to 
the shy and almost inconspicuous 
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STATE the Newsletter. 

But alas, I find that surprisingly 
enough on Page 1, under “Editorial 
staff,” you refer to your wonderfully 
informative publication as “STATE 
magazine (formerly the Department 
of State NEWSLETTER).” If this be the 
ultimate truth, then should we not be 
thinking about changing, but not 
without heart-rending nostalgia, the 
front page format from STATE the 
Newsletter to STATE magazine? 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL M. SHERMAN @ 


State Department’s 
current publications 


Following is a list of current publications re- 
leased by the Bureau of Public Affairs, of interest 
to those who wish to follow certain issues closely, 
or who write and/or give speeches on foreign 
policy. The publications are available in the De- 
partment of State library in Washington and in the 
post libraries overseas. Free, single copies may be 
obtained from the Public Information Service, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 20520. Telephone: (202) 632- 
6575-6. 


Secretary Haig 

News conference, 5/22/81 (Current Policy 
No. 281). 

“Peaceful Progress in Developing Nations,” 


Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn., 5/24/81 
(Current Policy No. 280). 

“Foreign Policy and the American Spirit,” 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich., 5/ 16/81 (Cur- 
rent Policy No. 277). 

“NATO and Restoring U.S. Leadership,” 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y., 5/9/81 
(Current Policy No. 276). 


International economics 

“International Economic Policy Priorities,” 
Assistant Secretary Hormats, International In- 
surance Advisory Council, New York, 5/19/81 
(Current Policy No. 278). 

“Economic Growth of OECD Countries, 
1970-80,” INR report, 3/9/81 (Special Report No. 
82). 


Security assistance 

“Arms Transfers and the Nationa! Interest,” 
James L. Buckley, under secretary of state for 
security assistance, science and technology, Aero- 
space Industries Association, Williamsburg, Va., 
5/21/81 (Current Policy No. 279). 


GIST 
U.S. prosperity and the developing countries 
(6/81). 
International terrorism (6/81). 
U.S. assistance to El Salvador (5/81). 
Indochinese refugees (5/81). 
U.S. trade policy (5/81). 


Background Notes 
China (6/81). 
Indonesia (5/81). 
Maldives (4/81). 
Mexico (4/81). 
Pakistan (4/81). 0 


Country team reviews case of the junior officer who red-penciled the ambassador's draft. 





Obituaries 


Charles W. Yost, former am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Laos, 
Syria and “‘orocco, died of cancer on 
May 21 «: Georgetown University 
Hospital. He was 73. 


a 
University and 


a studied at the 
F m University of 
a Paris for a year. 
é Joining the For- 
: eign Service in 
7“ & m 1930, he served 
as consular of- 
ficer in Alexandria, then Warsaw. 
Returning to Washington, he was as- 
sistant chief of the Division of Arms- 
Munitions Control from 1935 until 
1942, when he became assistant chief of 
the Division of Special Research. In 
1945, he attended the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference, the San Francisco 
Conference on International Organi- 
zations, where the United Nations was 
organized, and the Berlin Conference. 
Later that year, he was detailed to the 
India-Burma theater as political adviser 
to the commanding general. 

Before his 1946 appointment as 
political adviser to the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations, he was chargé for 
brief periods in Bangkok and Prague. 
He was in Vienna, 1947-49. 

Assigned to Washington in 1949, 
Mr. Yost was director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs. Subsequent 
assignments were to Athens as 
counselor, and to Vienna as deputy chief 
of mission. In 1954, he was appointed 
minister to Laos, then became the first 
U.S. ambassador to that country in 
1955. After serving as minister- 
counselor in Paris for one year, he 
became ambassador to Syria in 1957 
and Morocco in 1958. 

Mr. Yost was assigned to the 
United Nations as deputy to Adlai 
Stevenson in 1961. He resigned in 1966 
after staying on as deputy to Arthur 
Goldberg for one year after Stevenson’s 
death. In 1969, he returned to the United 
Nations as permanent U.S. 


Mr. Yost, a 
native of New 
York, was a grad- 
uate of Princeton 
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Mr. Yost is sworn in as career ambassador in 
1964. At right is Adlai Stevenson, then U.S. 
representative to the United Nations. 7. P. 
Schottke Jr., administrative officer of the 
mission, is at left. 


representative. 

Retiring in 1970, he taught at the 
Columbia University School of 
International Affairs and the 
Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service. He was head of the 
National Committee on U.S.-China 
Relations, trustee of the American 
University in Cairo, director of the 
Aspen Institute program for cultural 
exchanges with Iran, and cochairman of 
Americans for SALT. 

Mr. Yost wrote a_ syndicated 
newspaper column. He was the author 
of several books, including “The 
Insecurity of Nations,” “The Conduct 
and Misconduct of Foreign Relations” 
and “History and Memory,” which 
appeared last year. 

Survivors include his wife, of 2801 
New Mexico Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20007, two sons, one daughter and 
three grandchildren. The family 
suggests contributions to the DACOR 
Educational and Welfare Foundation, 
Washington. 0 


Raymond L. Thurston, 68, who 
served as ambassador to Haiti, 1961-63, 
and Somalia, 1965-69, died of cancer in 
Sarasota, Fla., on May 12. 

acai An authority 

on Soviet and east- 

ern European af- 

fairs, Mr. Thurs- 

ton served in Mos- 

cow, 1949-51, as 

consular officer, 

counselor and 

political officer. 

He was counselor 

7 and political of- 

Mr. Thurston ficer in Paris at 

(1961 photo) Supreme Head- 

quarters of the Allied Powers in Europe, 

then became a NATO adviser in 1961. 

After an assignment as a faculty adviser 

at the Air War College, he was appoint- 

ed adviser to the commandant of the Air 
University in 1964. 

His Department assignments in- 
cluded assistant chief of the Division of 
Mid-Eastern and Indian Affairs, 1946- 
48; assistant chief of the Division of 
South Asian Affairs, 1948; and deputy 
director, then director, of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs, 1952-55. 

During the early years of his career, 
which began in 1937, Mr. Thurston 
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served as a consular officer in Toronto, 
Naples and Bombay. He was detailed to 
the National War College, 1951-52, and 
was deputy chief of mission in Athens, 
1955-56. After retiring in 1969, he taught 
political science at the University of 
Nevada for two years. He then worked 
for the Chapman College World 
Campus Afloat Program, where he was 
a dean and taught international studies 
until retiring again in the mid-‘70s. 

A Phi Beta Kappa, Mr. Thurston 
graduated with highest honors from the 
University of Texas, where he earned a 
master’s. In 1937 he completed a Ph.D. 
in political science from the University 
of Wisconsin. Mr. Thurston was a 
native of Missouri. Survivors include his 
wife, of 5400 Ocean Blvd., Apt. 3-1, 
Sarasota, Fla. 33581, a daughter, a step- 
daughter and two sisters. O 


Harold F. Linder, 80, a former as- 
assistant secretary for economic affairs, 
head of the Export-Import Bank and 
ambassador to Canada, died in Lenox 

Bee Hill Hospital, 
New York, on 
June 22 after a 
heart attack. 

V5] An investment 
banker, Mr. Lind- 
er was president 
of Cornell, Linder 
& Co. from 1925 
to 1933. In that 
year he became a 

Mr. Linder partner in the in- 

‘ vestment banking firm of Carl M. Loeb 
& Co. (now Loeb, Rhoades & Co.). In 
1941 he became an adviser to a War De- 
partment board. During World War Ii 
he served as a commander in the Naval 
Reserve. He later was a volunteer repre- 
sentative in London of the American 
Joint Distribution Committee, an 
organization which assisted Jewish 
refugees from Nazi Germany. 

Mr. Linder was appointed deputy 
assistant secretary for economic affairs 
in 1951, and the following year he be- 
came assistant secretary. From 1953 to 
1961 he was president and chairman of 
the Export-Import Bank, and from 
1968 to 1969 he was the envoy to 
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Canada. 

He served on several corporate 
boards, including General American In- 
vestors Co. in New York. He also was 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Institute for Advanced Study at Prince- 
ton; a member of the finance committee 
of the Smithsonian Institution; a 
director of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion and the Institute for International 
Education; and a member of the 
advisory council of the Johns Hopkins 
School for Advanced International 
Studies and the Council on Foreign 
Relations. He was a member of the 
Cosmos Club in Washington and the 
Century Association in New York. 

Mr. Linder’s wife, Bertha, died in 
1975. He leaves two daughters, his 
mother and two grandchildren. 0 


Stanley S. Carpenter, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died in Arling- 
ton Hospital on June 20 after a heart 
attack. He had joined the Service in 

October 1947, re- 
tiring in 1977. 
During his career 
he held assign- 
ments as consular 
officer in Kobe and 
London, political 
officer in Tokyo 
and counselor and 
consul general in 
Copenhagen. 

Mr. Carpenter In 1965 he 
was director of the Department’s Evalu- 
ation Program. Two years later he was 
detailed to the Department of the Army 
as civilian administrator of the Ryukyu 
Islands, with the personal rank of min- 
ister. Mr. Carpenter returned to State in 
1969 as executive director of the Bureau 
of European Affairs. In 1972 he was 
detailed to the Department of the In- 
terior, where he later became alternate 
U.S. commissioner at the South Pacific 
Commission Conference and a deputy 
assistant secretary for territorial affairs. 
After his retirement he was a consultant 
to State. 

Mr. Carpenter received a 
bachelor’s from Wheaton College and a 
master’s and doctorate from the Uni- 


versity of Illinois. He received State’s 
Superior Honor Award, Interior’s 
Superior Service Award, and the 
Army’s Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award. He was a member of Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired. 

Mr. Carpenter’s survivors include 
Mrs. Carpenter, of 3169 N. Pollard 
Street, Arlington, Va. 22207; a son, a 
daughter, three sisters and two grand- 
children. The family suggests contribu- 
tions to the DACOR Scholarship Fund, 
1718 H Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. O 


Patricia A. Johnson, 73, wife of 
retired Ambassador U. Alexis Johnson, 
and mother of Stephan T. Johnson, a 
—— officer in Bucharest, died of 

oF pneumonia at Sib- 


ley Memorial 


1 Hospital on June 
3, 


During the 

early ‘50s, Mrs. 

Johnson, who ac- 

companied her 

husband to his 

many posts, or- 

ganized the first 

Diplomatic Wives 

Club in Czechoslovakia. Recognized 

for her charitable and volunteer 

work, she received an award from 

the queen of Thailand in 1960 for 

her work with the Red Cross and other 

Thai charities. In the late ‘60s, while 

living in Tokyo, she did volunteer work 

for the benefit of wounded Vietnam 

veterans who were in hospitals in Japan. 

Founder of the Washington-Bangkok 

Women’s Club, Mrs. Johnson was a 

member of the Daughters of the Amer- 

ican Revolution, was an honorary mem- 

ber of the Washington-Tokyo Women’s 

Club, and served as honorary vice 

president of the Washington chapter of 
Ikebana international. 

Mrs. Johnson, a native of Hyatts- 
ville, attended Central High School and 
later was awarded the alumni associa- 
tion’s Distinguished Honor Award. 
She also attended the University of 
California. Besides her husband, of 3133 
Connecticut Ave. N.W., #627, Wash- 
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OBITUARIES 


ington, D.C. 20008, and her son, 
Stephan, she leaves another son, two 
daughters, a half-sister, a half-brother 
and seven grandchildren. The family 
suggests contributions to the 
Association of American Foreign 
Service Women. 0 


Clifford J. Glennon, who retired in 
1971 after serving as budget and man- 
agement officer in Vientiane, died on 
May 25. He was 68. 
His first as- 
signment was to 
Addis Ababa in 
1948. Mr. Glen- 
non served as ad- 
ministrative as- 
sistant in Pretoria 
from 1950 until 
1952, when he was 
appointed dis- 
bursement officer 
Mr. Glennon in Johannesburg. 
After assignments to Belgrade and New 
Delhi as fiscal officer, he returned to the 
Department, where he was a systems ac- 
countant, then a management analyst. 
In 1964, he was transferred to Addis 
Ababa, where he served until 1967, 
when he was assigned to Vientiane. 
Mr. Glennon, a native of New 
York, worked as a tax accountant, 1933- 
42, and as an administrative specialist 
for an airways company, 1946-47. He 
served overseas in the Army during the 
war. Survivors include his wife, of 1156 
Pacific St., Idaho Falls, Id. O 


Christine S. Alcombrak, 31, a 
passport examiner at the Houston 
Passport Office since 1979, died at her 
home on June 15. Born in Washington, 
she worked in the Seattle Passport 
Office as a clerk, 1974-77. She was 
assigned to the Los Angeles Passport 
Office for two years, then was trans- 
ferred to Houston, where she was 
promoted to passport examiner. 
Survivors include her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Carlson, 902 11th St. N.W., 
Puyallup, Wash. 98371. O 


Dorothy E. Williams, 63, for many 
years a Foreign Service nurse in the 
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Health Unit, Foreign Service Institute, 

until her retirement in March 1979, died 
of cancer at Van- 
denburg Air Force 
Hospital on June 
6. 

Mrs. Williams 
served as a nurse 
in the Army during 
World War II. She 
traveled with her 

‘husband, who also 

: was in the military. 

Mrs. Williams After his retire- 
ment, she joined the Department’s 


Medical Division in August 1964. Sur- - 


vivors include her husband, William W., 
and two sons, Paul and David, of the 
home address, 1612 Shepherd Drive, 
Pasa Robles, Calif. 93446. 0 


Hyman Bloom, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died on May 27. 
Joining the Service in April 1942, he 
held assignments in Managua, 
Chungking and Washington until 1949, 
when he became principal officer in 
Accra. Mr. Bloom later was chief of the 
consular section, Santiago, 1952-53, and 
consular officer in Naples, 1953-56. 

He returned to Washington in 1957 
to become a professor at the Foreign 
Service Institute’s School of Interna- 
tional Studies. He was appointed staff 
assistant the following year. In 1960 he 
was assigned as deputy principal officer 
in Porto Alegre. From 1962 to 1965 he 
was principal officer in Belem. He then 
was deputy principal officer in Recife, 
1965-67; principal officer in Ponta 
Delgada, 1967-73, and consul in Lisbon, 
1973-74. He retired in August 1974. 

Mr. Bloom leaves his wife, Iracy 
Santos Bloom, of Rua Jose Bensaude, 
90-A, 9500 Ponta Delgada, S. Miguel, 
Azores. 0 


William P. Richmond Jr., 72, a 
regional communications officer who 
served in Paris for 15 years, died of a 
heart attack while playing golf near his 
home in Gullane, Scotland. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1949, Mr. Richmond served in Paris 
until 1964, when he was transferred to 


Addis Ababa. He also served in Nairobi 
for three years before retiring in 1969. 
Mr. Richmond was a major in the 
Army and served overseas during the 
war. He was employed in private 
enterprise as district manager of a tele- 
graph company, 1930-39; vice president 
of an airline delivery service, 1939-42; 
and vice president and manager of a 
radio sales corporation, 1946-49. 
Survivors include his wife, of 70 
Celestial Way #205, Juno Beach, Fla. 
33480, two sons and a daughter. 0 


Louis Bohmrich, 76, whose last . 
assignment was to Ankara as first 
secretary in 1959, died on March 30. 
Joining the Department in 1945, he was 
chief of the Administrative Operations 
Division in the Office of Foreign 
Liquidation. Assigned to the US. 
delegation to the United Nations in 
1946, as an administrative officer, he 
was a member of the U.S. delegation of 
the third and sixth sessions of the UN 
General Assembly in Paris. In 1955, he 
was appointed chief of the Division of 
Administrative and Conference Serv- 
ices at the United Nations. Mr. 
Bohmrich was first secretary and con- 
sular officer in Djakarta, 1955-57, and a 
management officer of the Brussels 
Universal and International Exhibition , 
58. He retired in 1961. 

Before joining the Department, 
Mr. Bohmrich worked for the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, the Lend- 
Lease Administration and the 
Foreign Economic Administration. He 
was a graduate of Harvard, and attend- 
ed George Washington University law 
school. Survivors include his wife, of 
1505 Kendall Dr., Boulder, Colo. 
80303. O 


Ralph J. Blake, 74,;- a consular 
officer who retired in 1964 after serving 
in Tokyo as counselor of consular 
affairs and consul general, died on April 
25. Early assignments in his career, 
which began in 1926, were to Nuevo 
Laredo, Tsinan, Harbin, Osaka, Tokyo 
and Brisbane. After serving as second 
secretary and consular officer in 
Chungking, 1945-46, he was assigned to 
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Taipei as consular officer. He was 
consul general in Barcelona and Kobe, 
and counselor and consul general in 
Madrid, 1955-60. 

Mr. Blake, a native of Oregon, 
graduated from the Georgetown School 
of Foreign Service. Survivors include 
his wife, of 2411 Ocean Vista Dr., 
Seaside, Ore. 97138. 0 

Mary Cooke (Polly) Jones, 68, 
widow of Ambassador G. Lewis Jones, 
who died in 1971, and a former presi- 
dent of the Association of American 
Foreign Service Women, died after a 
heart attack at Georgetown University 
Hospital on June 8. 

Accompanying her husband to 
posts, Mrs. Jones lived in Greece, 
Egypt, Great Britain, Iran and Tunisia, 
where Mr. Jones was the first U.S. 
ambassador. A native of Washington, 
D.C., she was a graduate of the National 
Cathedral School for Girls and Bryn 
Mawr College. Mrs. Jones was a mem- 
ber of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion and was a tour guide at the Wash- 
ington Cathedral for many years. 

Survivors include 2 sons, a 
daughter, a sister and two grandchil- 
dren. The family suggests contributions 
to the Polly C. Jones Memorial Fund, 
c/o The Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20016. O 


Dr. Edward S. Vanderhoff, 67, for 
many years a Foreign Service public 
health adviser, died on June 13. A native 
of Minnesota, he received a medical 
doctor’s degree from the University of 
Minnesota in 1939. He was in the Army 
from 1939 to 1945. Following his train- 
ing in surgery, he became a staff surgeon 
with the Veterans Administration, 1949- 
50, and then engaged in private practice 
until 1967. 

Dr. Vanderhoff joined the Foreign 
Service Reserve in 1967 as an AID 
medical officer in Saigon. He later wasa 
public health physician there. Then fol- 
lowed assignments as assistant director 
of public health and _health-family 
officer, with AID in Bangkok, 1974-75, 
and public health adviser, with AID in 
Jakarta, 1976-78. He later served in 
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Washington until his retirement in 
March 1979. 

His survivors include his wife, Mrs. 
Vien Vanderhoff, 2903 
Valdosta, Ga. 31601. 0 


Carleton S. Coon, 76, a social 
anthropologist and father of Ambas- 
sador Carleton S. Coon Jr., died at his 
home in Gloucester, Mass., after a long 
illness, on June 3. He was the author of 
several books including “The Story of 
Man,” “The Origin of Races” and “A 
Reader in General Anthropology.” 

Mr. Coon was a graduate of 
Harvard University and earned a 
doctoral in anthropology there in 1928. 
He taught anthropology at Harvard for 


Thea Lane, 


nearly 20 years. From 1948 until his 
retirement in 1963, he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In addition to 
his son, he leaves his wife and a second 
son. 0 


Pitman Benjamin Potter, 89, the 
husband of former Foreign Service 
officer Margaret H. Potter, who retired 
in 1962, died at his home in Washington 
on April 17. Mr. Potter, a former pro- 
fessor of political science and interna- 
tional law, served ona panel of Foreign 
Service examiners in the late “40s. 
Besides his wife, of 3900 Watson PI. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016, he 
leaves three sons, one daughter and nine 
grandsons. @ 





Bruno, the aging celebrated 
watchdog long employed by U.S. 
Foreign Service officers serving in 
Hong Kong, died on April 20, the 
victim of a careless automobile 
driver. He first became known to 
Americans in the mid-‘60s when, as 
an underfed puppy, he appeared asa 
squatter-tenant at 15 Mt. Cameron 
Road, the home of a succession of 
senior U.S. officers. He was trans- 
ferred recently to the residence of the 
administrative officer. 

“In exchange for his assigned 
duties as guardian of U.S. Govern- 
ment property,” said a story about 
Bruno in STATE, last February, “he 


earned a rent-free, comfortable 
abode, an adequate food ration and 
the privilege of living in pleasant sur- 
roundings. . .But he never became 
anyone’s personal pet. . .That would 
have been beneath the dignity of his 
position.” 

Burial for Bruno was to the rear 
of the tennis court at the residence of 
the U.S. consul general. He had de- 
veloped a wide acquaintanceship 
over the years with Americans work- 
ing in or visiting Hong Kong. An 
obituary prepared by the post said: 
“Cards of condolence can be sent to 
the Administrative Office, American 
Consulate General, Hong Kong.” 
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Library Booklist 


The People’s Republic of China 
First part of a two-part bibliography” 


Periodicals 

Beijing Review: a Chinese weekly of news and 
views. Beijing, China, Guoji Shudian. Weekly, 
1958 to date. P337;DS701.P4 (Formerly 
Peking Review.) 

China Business Review; the magazine of the Na- 
tional Council for U.S.-China trade. Wash- 
ington, D.C., Monthly, 1980 to date. C445 
(Contains articles and statistics on trade and 
business.) 

The China Quarterly; an international journal of 
the study of China. London, Contemporary 
China Institute School of Oriental and African 
Studies, London University, 1960 to date. 
C451.4;DS701.C55 

Contemporary China. Edited by East Asian In- 
stitute, Columbia University, Boulder, CO., 
Westview Press. 1977 to date. Frequency varie: 
C.731;DS779.15.C6 

Foreign Broadcasting Information Service Daily 
Report: People’s Republic of China. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 1975 to date. 
Microfiche. (Translations of Chinese broad- 
casts, news agency releases, newspapers and 
periodicals.) 

Jiefangjun huabao. (Liberation Army Pictorial.) 
Peking, Chieh fang chun hua pao she. Monthly, 
1979 to date. J431.25 (Pictures of modern 
China.) 

Modern China; an international quarterly of his- 
tory and social science. Beverly Hills, CA, Sage 
Publications. 1975 to date. M785;DS701.M5 

Quarterly Economic Review: China, Hong Kong, 
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*The second part will contain books on eco- 
nomics, trade, science, politics and foreign 
policy. An earlier bibliography on China appeared 
in the October 1978 issue of STATE. 
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China, 1949-1979; a documentary survey. Wil- 
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SCHERER, John L., ed. China facts & figures an- 
nual. Gulf Breeze, FL, Academic International 
Press, 1978 to date. DS779.15.C48 Ref. 

SUMMERFIELD, John. Fodor’s People’s Republic 
of China. Fodor’s Modern Guides; 1981. 514p. 
DS712.F75 1981 Ref. 

TERRILL, Ross, ed. The China difference. New 
York, Harper & Row, 1979. 335p. DS724.C56 
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